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Surpassing Six Per Cent 


HE ancient and honorable occupation of money- 

lending is no more recognizable in the science 
of banking of today than is old-fashioned blood- 
letting in the modern practice of therapeutics and 
prophylaxis. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston, with its 
far-flung interests and connections, is typical of the 
new era—an organization of exacting efficiency 
operating on the principle that the greatest gain 
comes from serving. The constructive financial 
aid it renders to industries and individuals seeking 
trade affiliations in the marts of both hemispheres 
comes of seeing something in “good will” that is 
more desirable than the immediate per cent of profit. 

In National Shawmut Advertising, conviction is 
established that this institution holds warm-blooded 
conceptions of business practice; that its corridors 
and offices are singularly free of glacial im- 
personality. 

The test of service in banking or advertising is 
the ability to bring to each client’s problem the 
spirit of helpfulness and the plus power of an ex- 
perienced organization. 
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What Kind of a Man Is a Farmer? 


What kind of a man is a druggist? 
What kind of a man are you? 
The farmer is a regular man in a regular business. 


He and his family wear clothes, 


furnish the 


home, eat three meals a day and have leisure hours 


for amusement. 


Every few days some member of his family drives 


to town 
thing. 


in the car, and on every trip buys some- 
It may be only a box of candy or a tube 


of toothpaste, or it may be a case of canned goods 


or a barrel of flour. 
Farmers make purchases in 
the stores where your goods 


are sold. ' 

Have you told them about your 
candy or your toothpaste in the 
papers that they read? 

Do they know your product by 
name or do they buy “just candy” 
and just soap and shirts and 
boots? 

Six and a half million farm 
families is a market too big to 
be ignored and a market that can 
be reached. 

The reading matter that is most 
interesting to every farm family 
is the farm paper. 

It is the farmer’s business 
paper. From it he gets practical 
advice on local problems in farm- 
ing. His wife, who is his part- 
ner, also reads it, and the boys 
and girls are interested because 
the whole family is in the farm- 
ing business. 

Twenty-nine of the best farm- 
ing states are covered by the 
Standard Farm Papers. Nearly 
two million of the best types of 
farm families are subscribers to 
these papers. 

What kind of a man is a 
farmer? He is a buyer. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with 
local prestige. 
A.B.C. circulation 1,900,000. 


Prairie Farmer, Geteage 
Established 18 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 

Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Rale 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


The Wisconsin Sapa 
Established 1877 
Eastern Representatives : 
Watiace C, RIicHaRDSON, INC., 
95 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FarM Papprs, INc., 
1100 Transportation Bidg., 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
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Seventeen Ways of Cover 
Territory without Salesm 


A Digest of the Methods of More Than 300 Manufa 


By John Allen Murphy 


» one sense the title of this 
irticle is misleading. Making 
a territory without salesmen is a 
difficult task and I imagine I 
would have some trouble in find- 
ing seventeen ways of doing it 
satisfactorily. What I intend to 
write about are the methods that 
manufacturers employ to keep 
their products before the trade 
between the trips of their sales- 
men. A salesman may call on his 
customers only once every two 
months or six months or perhaps 
only once a year. Many things 
can happen between these trips. 
The retail buyer can lose his en- 
thusiasm for the salesman’s prod- 
uct. He can even forget about it 
altogether. Competition can be- 
come strongly entrenched. 

It is important, therefore, that 
the manufacturer have some means 
of representing himself in a town 
or locality while his salesmen are 
engaged in other parts of the ter- 
ritory. This is a division of sales 
management that is beginning to 
receive a great deal of attention. 
Many sales managers now realize 
that it is almost impossible to 
have a salesman call too often on 
his prospects. With competition 
as active as it is today, a territory 
requires constant watching. Since 
the salesman himself cannot be in 
all parts of his district at once, 
much of this watching has to be 
done direct from headquarters. 
So the title is not so misleading, 
after all. Most of the “covering” 
Iam going to describe is done 


not only to help the salesman and 
to supplement his efforts, but also 
to take his place in selling the 
manufacturer’s goods. 

The information for this article 
was obtained by letter or by per- 
sonal interview from more than 
300 concerns. Naturally, I found 
that a vast complexity of methods 
are being used to keep territories 
alive between the visits of sales- 
men. However, analysis discloses 
that this mass of data may be 
grouped under the following sev- 
enteen principal classifications: 


(1) Loading the dealer up to 
his ears. 
Consumer advertising. 
Catalogues. 
Direct mail. 
Business-paper advertising. 

5) Telephone. 
(7) Skip-stop plan of travel- 


ing. 

(8) Selling “helps” for the re- 
tailer. 

(9) Sample kits. 

(10) House salesmanship. 

(11) Confining salesmen to old 
accounts. 

(12) Salesmen corresponding 
with their trade. 

(13) ,House-organs. 

(14) Special-contact men. 

(15) Advance cards. 

(16) Better division of territo- 
ries. 


(17) Jobber. 


Some of those methods may 
seem to duplicate. Others may 
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appear to be trivial. Nevertheless, 
I hope to show eventually why it 
was necessary to create a separate 
classification for each of the meth- 
ods mentioned. Many companies, 
to be sure, employ more than one 
plan. In fact, several large con- 
cerns use nearly all of these meth- 
ods. Then, too, there may be 
other distinct ways of helping 
salesmen cover their territories 
not brought up in this survey. I 
make no claim for the complete- 
ness of the reconnaissance. I am 
merely setting down the informa- 
tion that I was able to gather in 
the investigation. Now let us take 
up each plan in its turn: 
Overloadiny the Dealer. I once 
knew a retired farmer who went 
into the grocery business. A few 
days after he opened his store ,a 
salesman called on him and sold 
him $500 worth of baking powder. 
I asked the salesman why he did 
it.. “If I didn’t do it someone else 
would,” he replied. “As a matter 
of fact, I did that bird a favor. 
If I had not tied him up so tight 


with my brand, he would soon 
have all the brands on the mar- 


ket in his store. Now he will not 
be able to buy from my competi- 
tors. I need give him no more 
thought until I hit the territory 
again. He will not be able to for- 
get about me or my company until 
I return even though that be two 
or three years hence.” 

A few years ago that was re- 
garded as smart salesmanship. 
Keeping the dealer so busy trying 
to get rid of overstock was re- 
garded as the best way of pre- 
venting him from getting into the 
hands of a competitor. But such 
practice is not so common today. 
We now know that it is suicidal 
policy to let a retailer buy more 
than he can sell profitably. - An 
oversupply of a product slows up 
turnover, leads to senseless price- 
cutting and eventually causes the 
dealer to become so disgusted 
with the product that he throws it 
out. So well have they learned 
this lesson that many progressive 
houses, such for instance as Nor- 
ris, Inc., of Atlanta, will cut down 
an order if they think it is too 
large. 





On the other hand, it is the dut 
of the salesman to see that hi 
customers buy adequate quanti 
ties. The fellow who buys i 
dribs and drabs from every sales 
man who comes along: does nc 
keep up his stock. He is alway 
running out of lines and makes 
no attempt to fill them in until th 
salesman selling that particular 
merchandise comes around again 
Such a retailer makes a poor rej 
resentative for a manufacturer in 
any locality. The whole school of 
present-day salesmanship is geared 
up to discourage this condition. 
Salesmen are now supposed to talk 
turnover. The’ fellow who buys 
too much has a low rate of turn- 
over and so has the fellow who 
buys too little and does not keep 
his stock filled in. 

Consumer Advertising. It is 
undeniable that a product that is 
well advertised to the consumer 
will not be forgotten by the re- 
tailer, even though the visits of 
the salesmen be few and far be- 
tween. “After all,” as Arthur 
Freeman, until recently general 
director of the Affiliated Retail 
Stores, says, “the best way to keep 
your firm and your goods and 
your salesmen in the dealer’s mind 
is to keep him busy selling the 
goods.” 

IMPORTANT AS ACCESSORY 
Where the product is well ad 
vertised that is true. There is no 
danger of the dealer forgetting 
about Wrigley’s gum or East- 
man’s Kodaks or the Victor Talk- 
ing Machines. But few advertised 
products are so well entrenched as 
these. Few products can be put 
across through consumer pressure 
alone, independent of ‘the retail- 
er’s apathy. The “Don’t-accept 
substitutes” campaign which was 
conducted so actively a few years 
ago is now known to have been 
a colossal mistake. The co 
operation of retailers cannot 
won by force, but it can be won 
without any trouble when the ai 
vertiser makes it easy for them to 
sell his goods. The trouble with 
the anti-substituters was that they 
hollered too much and advertised 

too little. 
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Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
is prepared by this agency A 
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Catalogues. Even though a 
product is well advertised to the 
consumer and there is a steady de- 
mand for it, its distribution is 
not going to be thorough unless 
ample machinery is provided for 
garnering in the orders from the 
trade. The salesman cannot as- 
sume the entire burden of distri- 
bution. A catalogue is one of the 
best and also one of the common- 
est methods of reinforcing their 
efforts. 


During the war, because of 
merchandise scarcity and price 
uncertainties, the catalogue was 


side-tracked. But now it is com- 
ing back strong. For fill-in orders, 
there isn’t anything quite so well 
calculated to make the dealer act 
as the catalogue. Every dealer 
should keep a want book. The 
last thing the merchant should do 
every night is to go through this 
book and get an order or two into 
the mails before he goes home. 
The retailer who does this sys- 
tematically will maintain a well- 
balanced stock and will soon get 
the reputation of never being out 
of goods that are in demand. The 
American Wholesale Corporation, 
Butler Brothers and several other 
have built mammoth 


companies 

enterprises largely by catering to 
this fill-in business. Their suc- 
cess is based on their catalogues, 
which present easily understood, 
quickly accessible information. 
Listed goods are clearly illus- 


trated, fully described and marked 
with net prices. Too many cata- 


logues make ordering difficult 
because of their inconvenient 
arrangement. 


SALESMEN COMING TO APPRECIATE 
CATALOGUE’S HELP 


Salesmen should ask their cus- 
tomers to use the catalogue when 
they run out of goods between 
trips. In fact, salesmen should 
sell the mail-order idea every time 
they get a chance. In the past 
they were prone to regard the 
catalogue as a competitor. One 
reason why they did this is be- 
cause in too many cases they were 
not given credit for mail orders. 
Hence they coaxed their custom- 
ers to hold their orders until 
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What preposter- 
ous merchandising! The way to 
change it is to give salesmen 
credit for mail orders and to as- 
sure them that the receipt of a 
generous flow of mail orders 
from their territories will be re- 
garded as an evidence of superior 
ae vet ade Te 

About as fine a use of the fill-in 
catalogue as I have run across is 
that employed by the Brown Shoe 
Company, of St. Louis. D. E. 
Sicher & Co., Inc., the lingerie 
house, also has an excellent cata- 
logue for a line that is difficult 
to catalogue. 

Direct Mail. Nearly every com- 
pany has at some time or another 
taken a flier in a direct-mail cam- 
paign to the trade. Where there 
is a real idea behind the drive, 
or where there is some specific 
message to deliver to the buyer, 
direct mail is one of the best ways 
to hold the dealer in line until the 


the next visit. 


salesman returns. In too many 
cases, though, the use of direct 
mail for this purpose is of too 


fragmentary a nature. It is run 
in a hit-or-miss fashion and is not 
consistent enough to have the de 
sired effect on the buyer. Com 
panies that succeed in paving the 
way for the salésman with direct 
mail promotion are systematic in 
their efforts. The Corn Products 
Refining Company is noted in the 
grocery trade for the thorough 
way in which it keeps buyers in 
formed of price changes on its 
= Corn products are affected 
by the cereal market, and for this 
reason there are frequent pric: 
changes. The company is re 
puted to have a list of 300,000 
grocers to which it sends mailings 
regularly. 


TERRITORY NEGLECTED BY 
SALESMEN 


FINDS 


In any system of this kind regu 
larity is the thing. A certain gar- 
ment manufacturer recently sent 
an investigator out to find why 
retailers paid so little attention to 
a mail proposition that he had 
been sending out twice a year 
The investigator found that retail 
merchants pay very little atten 
tion to the first few pieces that 
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Businesses 


That Have Prospered 


Despite “Hard Times” 


1921 shows that manufacturers of household 
staples have either equaled the business 
done in previous years or increased their 
volume. 


There’s plenty of business for those who 
are producing for the housewife. 


Reach her through 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


Published for women whose business is 
home-making. There are one million house- 
wives who read Needlecraft each month for 
suggestions which will help them run their 
homes more efficiently. 


They are especially sensitive to advertising 
which serves them in their job. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 
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they receive from a manufac- many grocers never receive a call. 
turer. It usually takes several The steady bombardment of fold- 
pieces to make an impression. ers, however, brings in many 


That is why an infrequent retail 
broadside is of very little help to 
the salesmen. The most expe- 
rienced direct-mail advertisers 
maintain regularity in their sys- 
tem. The National Lead Com- 
pany does this in two ways. First, 
there are regular scheduled mail- 
ings from the advertising depart- 
ment. Second, the district sales 
managers send out occasional per- 
sonal letters. The first plan is 
carried out the most systemati- 
cally. The letters from the dis- 
trict managers add an intimate 
and timely touch which the cam- 
paign from headquarters probably 
lacks. 


A BIG HELP WHEN MANY CALLS 
MUST BE MADE 


One reason for a direct drive 
on the trade is that it enables the 
manufacturer to get a message to 
prospects whom his salesmen may 
be neglecting. That is the pur- 
pose behind the mail efforts of a 
well-known food manufacturer. 
This man’s sales territories are 
based on twelve hundred grocers 
to the district. If a man makes 
twenty calls a day, he could get 
over his territory in sixty days. 
In many places, though, he can- 
rot make twenty calls a day. 
Consequently he must either neg- 
lect some prospects or else take 
more than two months to com- 
plete his route. In a hotly com- 
. petitive business such as this, it is 
dangerous to let a dealer go for 
eight or nine weeks without a 
call. The manufacturer, there- 
fore, must have some means of 
communicating with his dealers 
during the absence of his repre- 
sentatives. This advertiser uses 
for the purpose a series of fold- 
ers, each containing some timely 
selling suggestion. These are sent 
out every two weeks. They bid 
for mail orders, should the stock 
be running low. As I already in- 
dicated, they also reach the gro- 
cer on whom the salesman has 
not been calling. This manufac- 
turer’s profits do not permit him 
to employ sales supervisors. Hence 





orders from these fellows. Mor 
than a hundred new accounts 


are opened in this way ever 
month. 
There are, of course, almost 


endless examples of the clever use 
of direct advertising to keep ter- 
ritories alive while salesmen are 
working elsewhere, but there isn’t 
space to detail them here. 
Trade-Paper Advertising. For 
all-around purposes, there is no 
better way to bridge the gap 
between buyers. and the infre- 
quent calls of salesmen than 
through business-paper advertis- 
ing. It, more than many of th: 
other methods of helping sales- 
men to cover territories, possesses 
the advantage of regularity. The 
consistent business-paper adver- 
tiser can deliver his message to 
the retail buyer methodically with 
every issue of the publication. 
Thus repeated appeals can be made 
to the disinterested retailer, and 
his lethargy broken down through 
the sheer persistency of the effort. 


THE FLOW OF FILL-IN 
ORDERS 


The use of trade-journal adver- 
tising as a means of backing up 
the work of salesmen has been 
ever on the increase these recent 
years. I am not going to cata- 
logue the names of the numerous 
companies that advertise in this 
manner. The object of this ar- 
ticle is to classify principles and 
not to furnish a directory of ad- 
vertisers. We can, however, in 
passing briefly point out a few 
trends in business-paper advertis- 
ing of this type. In keeping ter- 
ritories alive between the trips of 
salesmen, the mail-order idea 
should be fostered constantly. A 
salesman need not worry about 
the loyalty of his customers i! 
they use the mails to fill in their 
shorts. Business-paper copy ca! 
help to accomplish this. P. Cer 
temeri & Co., for instance, tak 
several trade-journal pages to 
catalogue new glove styles and t 
quote net prices. The retailer ca 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Shall Branch-House Salesmen 
Report to Home Office P 





If Branch Is Conducted in a Systematic Manner Such a Course Should 
Not Be Necessary 


Detroit STEEL Propucts CoMPANy 
Detroit 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Is it the usual practice of large con- 
cerns with branch offices and salesmen 
in various territories to require each 
salesman to make a daily report to the 
home office of each call upon prospects? 

I am wondering if anyone on your 
staff has ever investigated this phase 
of business practice and whether any 
articles have been published that wou'd 
give information along this line; also 
the method by which the salesmen report 
and what the home office does with in- 
formation after it gets it. 

Detroit Steet Propucts Company, 

G. P. Ricnarpson, Manager, 
Sales Promotion Department. 


HERE is a growing tendency 

to insist that all salesmen be 
good clerks. The second step is 
then to reduce the clerical work 
of salesmen to a minimum. The 
higher the type and the higher the 
salary of the salesman, the more 
certain it is that this is sound 
practice. 

It is both wise and usual to 
exact complete “call reports” from 
new and inexperienced salesmen. 
Similarly, many manufacturers, 
when launching a new product or 
putting into effect a new customer 
policy, ask for detailed reports 
from even their veteran and 
highest-paid field representatives. 
This is also true in connection 
with intensive drives on staple 
products. 

It is not common practice to 
burden’ branch-house salesmen 
with reports designed for analysis 
at headquarters, even in the case 
of new or inexperienced men, It 
is more and more seen to be the 
duty of the branch manager to 
assume the function of the edu- 
cator of his sales force. Tabu- 
lation by figures or graphs of 
work in branch territory is the 
most highly approved home office 
method of branch-house control. 

There are today in existence 
many systems that call for 
duplicates for headquarters of any 


10 


and all “call reports” made by 
salesmen in branch-house terri- 
tory. The scarcity of good 
clerical workers during the war 
period has reduced the original 
number by scores. This diminu- 
tion was due to the tests applied 
to the use of this voluminous in 
formation. In one case—typical 
of many that have come under 
our observation—it proved that 
records of calls made upon pros 
pective customers by branch 
salesmen were compiled, trans- 
mitted to the home office, checked 
and filed at a cost of more than 
$3,000 a year, compared to actual 
use valued at a $20 total in the 
years from 1914-1920, inclusive. 

WHEN HOME OFFICE SHOULD 

RECEIVE REPORTS 

The fundamental function of 
sales records is to make and 
insure profits. The moment the 
cost of sales records—the direct 
and indirect costs combined— 
defeats the basic purpose, they 
become liabilities instead of assets. 
The conditions that justify the 
daily reporting of calls upon pros- 
pective customers by branch-house 
salesmen may be summarized to 
include: 

1. Lack of adequate provision 
for sales instruction at branch 
house; 

2. Lack of adequate provision 
for mail follow-up of prospects 
from. branch house; 

3. Peculiar ability of som 
home-office executive to utilize 
information of this type; 

4. Nature of articles sold which 
makes immediate record at head- 
quarters essential ; 

5. Unusual use by headquarters 
staff of call reports on prospect 
in branch territory ; 

6. Upbuilding of home-office 
mailing lists which are so fre- 
quently used that delay would be 
costly. 

The usual methods for report 
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The Youth's Companion announces 


Reduction in 
Rates to 
Pre-War Basis 





















The Youth’s Companion and 
its 5-plus Family Circulation is 
the place to concentrate in 1922 









| The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 









New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Bldg. 

















ing calls upon prospective cus- 
tomers fall in four groups: 

1. Individual sheets or cards for 
each prospect; 2. Daily sheets or 
cards; 3. Weekly reports; 4. 
Periodic reports. 

Of these four groups the first 
and third are the most commonly 
used. Where the branch-house 
salesman sends a report to head- 
quarters, the sheet is, of course, 
preferred because it can be a 
carbon copy of the original report 
which remains in the branch 
office. 

Reports usually include: 

1. Name of prospect; 2. Buyer’s 
name with initials and title; 3. 
Full address; 4. Date of call; 5. 
Consumption capacity; 6. Existing 
competition by makers; 7. Price 
or brand basis 
8. Quotations made; 9. Sample 
specified; 10. Result of call; 11. 
Follow-up or other matter prom- 
ised; 12. When next in market. 

Obviously, a dozen more items 
will be found where a wide line 
of articles or an unusual use of 
details is involved. 

As we refuse to be cynical we 
shall not refer to the little use 
ordinarily made by headquarters 
of prospect call reports of branch- 
house salesmen. As a_ matter 
of fact, if the branch house 
cannot usually be entirely re- 
sponsible for the development of 
the branch salesmen and_ the 
follow-up of prospective cus- 
tomers in its territory its excuse 
for existence is indeed a weak 
one.—[Ed. Printers’ INk 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., Has New 

Accounts 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, will handle the advertising 
of Kirk Olive soap, a recent product of 
James S. Kirk Company, manufacturer 
of soap, Chicago. ‘This agency will also 
handle the account of D. B. Scully 
Syrup Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of syrups, preserves, molasses and 
jellies. Newspapers will be used for 
each of these accounts. 


Anaconda Account with 
George Batten Co. 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Com 
pany, copper roofing, New York, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
George Batten Co., Inc. 
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Changes in Tuthill Agency 


The Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, has been reorganized. It 
has also increased its capitalization and 
augmented its staff. 

Alfred Fountain, qr. who for the 
last twelve years, has been in the 
building and contracting business with 
Fountain & Choate, ew York, has 
joined the agency as secretary. 

Howard ampbell has joined the 
agency as a manager of its new mail- 
order department. Mr. Campbell has 
been with Physical Culture and Frank 
E. Morrison. He was recently with 
Current Opinion. 

The agency has obtained the ac 
counts of the Improved Office Partition 
Company, New York, and the Chatta 
nooga Roofing & Foundry Co., Chatta 
nooga, Tenn. 

Newspapers, arehitectural and other 
trade publications will be used for the 
Improved Office Partition Company 
Class publications, architectural and 
other trade publications will be used 
for the Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry 
company. 


Publishers Will Give Dinner 
for Will H. Hays 


Postmaster-General Hays will be the 
guest of publishers at a dinner to be 
held in New York March 8, which will 
be after his resignation from the Cabi 
net. The dinner will be given as a 
testimonial to his successful service and 
to extend to him the good wishes cf 
the publishing fraternity in his new 
undertaking. The directors and execu 
tive committees of the New York News 
paper Publishers Association and of the 
National Publishers Association have 
given the plan to hold the dinner thei: 
unanimous approval and support. 

Committees in charge of the details 
are as follows: for the New York 
Newspaper Publishers Association Com 
mittee, Herbert L. Bridgman, Arthur 
Brisbane, Frank A. Munsey, William C. 


Reick and Louis Wiley; for the Na 
tional Publishers Association Commit 
tee, H. M. Swetland, R. J. Cuddihy 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, A, C. Pearson 
Henry W. Newhall and William A 
Johnston. 


Foley Agency Has Alkohol 
Massage Account 


The Mifflin Chemical Corporation 
Philadelphia, has appointed the Richar: 
A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., o! 
that city, to handle the advertising o! 
its Alkohol — 


To Represent ‘ t “The Magazin« 
of Wall Street” 


Harold E, Gardinier has been a: 


pointed Western manager of Th: 
Magazine of Wall Street, New York 
and has opened offices in Chicago 


Mr. Gardinier was formerly with th: 
advertising department of the Chicag: 
Tribune, 
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Over 09000 
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82,000 
Daily 


NEW YORK 








Nothing else equal to it in the United 
States. 


THE BUFFALO SUNDAY TIMES 
ROTO SECTION, with over 100,000 
circulation, guaranteed A. B. C., and a 
minimum rate of 25c (3,500 lines) is the 
best Roto buy in the whole country. 


The Buffalo TIMES was the first 
Roto section published in Buffalo and 
is still the best. Cheap because it is 
GOOD—not good because it is cheap. 


For instance: During 1921 The 
Buffalo TIMES led its field in Auto- 
mobile Advertising. 


BUFFALO TIMES sindsy 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
CHICAGO DETROIT SAN, FRANCISCO 
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Is business today too 
refined? 


Do the men who direct large 
mercantile affairs have only 
|__| tenth-hand notions of what 
actually goes on? 


’ In Collier’s for February 
25th Edward N. Hurley 
. writes of the executive who 
sets all his information 
from reports and statistics 
rather than from his cus- 
tomers. 


Selling is a personal affair. 
Successful business must 
consist of service to the 
individual, for public favor 
is only individual favor 
multiplied. 
e ; 1 
“’ Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 





_————— 
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3 alimor with these 


Snap 


Peanut Butter 

Horse Radish 

Chow Chow 

Ready-to-serve Cereals 

Ice Cream 

Distribution of Meats 

Cigars 

Cough & Cold Salves 

Medicinal Waters 

Building Activities 

Industrial Employment 

Enamelware Cooking 
Utensils 

Wholesale Butter 

Electric Washers 

Phonographs 

Photographic Paste 


DAN A. CARROLL 

tern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 
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Shots” 


Tress last few weeks we have been paving the way 
into Baltimore for manufacturers of certain products 
by giving them “snapshots” of the trade situation in 
their own particular line. 


“Snapshots” we call these surveys, for they are only sample-size as 
compared with our well-known complete trade investigations. We 
know of no more convincing evidence, however, than they contain, 
of the great opportunities awaiting the manufacturer who enters 
the Baltimore market now. 


With the pathway illumined by these NEWS and AMERICAN 

“snapshots,” the going made easy by NEWS and AMERICAN 
aid, the x testablishment of the product in Baltimore 
assured by S and AMERICAN advertising, what could 
possibly keep rte out of this great field ? 


A wire, a line, or a long distance call will hustle one of 
these “snapshots” right into your office post haste ! 


NEWS and AMERICAN advertising gives you the ad- 
vantage of a combined circulation close to 180 ooo, daily 
and Sunday. Rates on 1000 line contract, 30 cents daily, 
35 cents Sunday. Sunday American Rotogravure, 35 
cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore Americany 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 





. E. LUTZ 
estern Representative 


A adr Foes"! Tower Bidg. 


Advertising Manager 
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Hoover Seeks Light on Trade 
Association Activities 


Attitude of Department of Justice Defined in Correspondence with 
Attorney-General Daugherty 


ORRESPONDENCE between 

Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and Attorney-General 
Daugherty, which was made 
public on February 16, goes a 
long way toward clearing up 
questions as to the legality of 
trade association activities, and 
forecasts a very important devel- 
opment of Government co- 
operation with business through 
the Department of Commerce. In 
brief, the proposal is that the De- 
partment of Commerce shall act 
as a cClearing-house for such 
statistics and trade information as 
may lawfully be collected, and 
will undertake their distribution 
to the members of the industry 
and to the public. 

Secretary Hoover’s letter to the 
\ttorney-General was written 
with the purpose of defining the 
exact area within which trade 
association activities may be re- 
garded as lawful by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and includes the 
following specific questions: 


(1) May a trade association provide 
for its members a standard or uniform 
system of cost accounting and recom- 
mend its use, provided that the costs so 
rrived at by the uniform method are 
not furnished by the members to each 
other or by the members to the asso- 
ciation and by the latter to the indi- 
vidual members? 

(2) May a trade association advocate 
and provide for uniformity in the use 

trade phrases and trade names by its 
respective members for the purpose of 
ending confusion in trade expressions 
and for harmony of construction as to 
the meaning of trade phrases, names and 
terms? 

(3) May a trade association, in co- 

eration with its members, advocate and 
provide for the standardization of qual- 
ity and grades of product of such mem- 
bers, provide standard forms of contract, 
standardize technical and scientific terms, 
its processes in production, and its ma- 
chinery; and may the association co- 
operate with its members in determining 
means for the elimination of wasteful 


processes in production and distribution 
and for the raising of ethical standards 
in trade for the prevention of dishonest 
proctices? 

4) May a trade 
credit 


association collect 


information as to the financial 





responsibility, business reputation, and 
standing of those using the products of 
the industry; and furnish such informa- 
tion to individual members upon request, 
provided such information is not used 
by the association or the members for 
the purpose of unlawfully establishing 


, So-called “blacklists’’? 


17 


(5) May a trade association arrange 
for the handling of the insurance of its 
members, including fire, industrial, in- 
demnity, or group insurance? In other 
words, can the members of an industry, 
through the agency of a trade associa- 
tion, arrange for or place all of the in- 
surance of the members? 

(6) May a trade association, in co- 
operation with its members, engage in 
co-operative advertising for the promo- 
tion of trade of the members of that 
association engaged in the particular in- 
dustry; and may the association engage 
in such form of promotion by furnishing 
trade labels, designs, and trade-marks 
for the use of its individual members? 

(7) May a trade association, for and 
in behalf of its members, engage in the 
promotion of welfare work in the plants 
or organizations of its members, which 
welfare work includes sick benefits and 
unemployment insurance for employees, 
uniform arrangements for apprenticeship 
in trade education, the prevention of 
accident, and the establishment of an 
employment department or bureau for 
co-operation with employees? 

(8) May a trade association, in co 
operation with its members and acting 
for and in behalf of its members, handle 
all legislative questions that may affect 
the particular industry, regarding fac- 
tories, trades, tariff, taxes, transporta- 
tion, employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation, as well as the handling of 
rate litigation and railroad transporta- 
tion questions? 

(9) May a trade association, in co- 
operation with its members and acting 
for and in their behalf undertake the 
promotion of closer relations between 
the particular industry and the Federal 
and State Departments of Government 
which may have administration of laws 
affecting the particular industry in any 
form? 

(10) May a trade association collect 
statistics from each member showing his 
volume of production, his capacity to 
produce, the wages paid, the consump- 
tion of his product in domestic or for- 
eign‘ trade, and his distribution thereof. 
compile the information in each report 
into a consolidated statement and file 
the combined statement with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for distribution by 
him to the members of the associaticn 
through the public press or otherwise 
and to the public generally and to all 
persons who may be in any way inter- 
ested in the product of the industry? 

(11) May a trade association have its 
















































































members report the prices they have 
received for the products they have sold 
during the period taken, consolidate all 
of the reports into one, and send the 
compiled report as to average price to 
the Secretary of Commerce, to be by 
him distributed to the public and to 
any or all persons who may be inter- 
ested in the particular industry making 
the reports? 


The Attorney-General’s reply to 
the questions is necessarily in- 
formal, and somewhat guarded in 
view of the fact that the Depart- 
ment has many cases involving 
trade associations now awaiting 


trial. 

“With reference to the first para- 
graph,” he says, “there is no apparent 
objection to a standard system of cost 
accounting, but I think associations 
should be warned to guard against uni- 
form cost as to any item of expense. 
For illustration, a strong effort has been 
made by some lumber associations to 
take as a basis for estimating costs of 
production a uniform charge for sturhp- 
age. Of course, the cost of the timber 
in the tree to the different manufac- 
turers: who own their timber in the 
woods greatly varies; and as to each it 
should be charged at its actual cost. 
It is as clearly a violation of the law 
to agree upon the cost of an item that 
constitutes a substantial part of the total 
cost price when its cost actually varies, 
as to agree upon the sales price, because 
the sales price is substantially affected 
by such agreement. It has been ascer- 
tained that the members of one associa- 
tion go so far as to fix a uniform cost 
price, leaving to each member to deter- 
mine what per cent profit he will add, 
thus eliminating entirely competition in 
so far as affected by the cost of 
production. 

“Furthermore, I have serious doubts 
about the advisability of the latter part 
of the sixth paragraph. I can see no 
objection to co-operative advertising de- 
signed to extend the markets of the 
particular article produced or handled 
by the members of an association, but 
when the several producers or dealers 
use uniform trade labels, designs and 
trade-marks it seems to me the inevitable 
result would be a uniformity of price 
Where two competing articles are ad 
vertised in precisely the same way and 
bear exactly the same label or trade- 
mark, it certainly would be difficult for 
one to be sold at a higher price than 
the other, although its quality may be 
superior. In a way this is illustrated 
in the cement industry. There a 
standard of quality has heen adopted. 
That is, it is necessary for all cement 
to comply with a certain standard, but 
in practice no manufacturer undertakes 
to make, or at least no one advertises 
that he does make, a grade of cement 
superior to that standard. The result 
is that there is no competition in the 
sale of cement so far as quality is 
concerned. It seems to me, therefore, 
that it would be well to eliminate the 
Jatter clause in paragraph six, to wit, 
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‘and may the association engage in such 
form of promotion by furnishing trace 
labels, designs and trade-marks for the 
use of its individual members?’ 

“I can now see nothing illegal in the 
exercise of the other activities me: 
tioned, provided always that whatever 
is done is not used as a scheme or 
device to curtail production or enhance 
prices, and does not have the effect of 
suppressing competition. It is impossible 
to determine in advance just what the 
effect of a plan when put into actual 
operation may be. This is especially 
true with reference to trade associa 
tions, whose members are vitally inter 
ested in advancing or, as they term it 
stabilizing prices, and who through the 
medium of the associations are brought 
into personal contact with each other. 
Therefore, the expression of the view 
that the things enumerated by you, 
with the exceptions stated, may be done 
lawfully is only “tentative; and if in 
the actual practice of any of them it 
shall develop that competition is su 
pressed or prices are materially e: 
hanced, this department must treat such 
a practice as it treats any other one 
which is violative «f the Anti-Trust 
Act.” 


Referring to Mr. Daugherty’s 
objection to the suggested trade- 
mark activities, Mr. Hoover 
points out in a subsequent letter 
that what was meant was not a 
community trade-mark, used by 
all producers in common, but 
rather an association emblem or 
slogan (Such as “Made in Grand 
Rapids” for example) which 
could be used in addition to the 
individual trade-marks indicating 
origin. Continuing, he states: 


The activities of a trade association 
regarding trade-marks to which I re 
ferred in my letter of the third relate 
to the straightening out of instances of 
unfair competition or infringement as 
between the members by undertaking to 
design trade-marks for the individual 
members of the association making th« 
same product that would absolutely 
prevent confusion on the part of th 
public as to the producer or manufa 
turer of the given article and, at the 
same time, remove all claim of infringe 
ment or unfair competition. In other 
words, the trade-mark activity referre 
to was that of making trade-marks of 
each individual member distinctive i1 
stead of common. You may, therefore, 
consider the part of my question (6) 
referred to in your letter as eliminated 
from the question, and that the ques 
tion was really intended to cover th« 
matters stated herein. With this ex 
planation, I feel sure you will agre« 
with me that our views on the matters 
presented are in complete accord. 


Elizabeth R’ Watson has formed 
advertising agency at Oakland, Cal 
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G. Harold Powell, of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, Dies 


He Exerted Permanent Influence on Agricultural Co-operative Movement 


TH advertising world has 
suffered a severe loss in the 
death of G. Harold Powell, gen- 
eral manager of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. Mr. 
Powell died suddenly Saturday 
night at Pasadena, Cal. He was 
born in Ghent, N. Y., February 8, 
1872. Before going with this 
famous California association, 
Mr. Powell was connected with 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. At one time he was 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. He was also 
pomologist in charge of fruit 
transportation and storage inves- 
tigations for the same depart- 
ment, 

The California citrus growers, 
themselves, are emphatic in de- 
claring that Mr. Powell was the 
principal factor in the extraordi- 
nary success which the exchange 
has achieved in recent years. 
While it is true that the associa- 
tion had been a successful body 
long before he became its general 
manager about ten years ago, 
nevertheless G. Harold Powell so 
vastly broadened the activities of 
the organization and so greatly 
strengthened its methods that to 
him must be given much of the 
credit for the present impregnable 
position of the Exchange. But he 
would be the last in the world to 
take this credit. If encomiums 
were being distributed he would 
have passed them on to the 
growers and to his associates. To 
the loyalty of the members and 
the energy and intelligence of his 
fellow workers, he attributed his 
own success. He was also untir- 
ing in his acclaim of the benefits 
of advertising. 

In fact, it was as an advertiser 
that Mr. Powell showed his busi- 
ness genius. The California 
Fruit Growers Exchange has been 
in continuous existence since 1895, 
although it was not until 1905 that 
its present name was adopted. It 
began to advertise inva small way 





shortly after its foundation, but 
had not made itself a con- 
spicuous advertiser until Mr. 


Powell became identified with the 
body. When he became general 
manager in 1912 the citrus in- 
dustry was faced with a produc- 
tion that was rapidly outstripping 
the increase in population. In 
other words, the production 
seemed to be increasing faster 
than the market was expanding. 
In commenting on this condition 
to Printers’ INK in 1916 Mr. 
Powell said: “In the past thirty 
years the population of the United 
States has increased a little more 
than one-half, or 60 per cent, to 
be exact. During that same time. 
the increase in the output of 
oranges in California was*600 per 
cent, If the market were left to 
take care of itself, about nine- 
tenths of the total product would 
constitute a surplus, useful only 
to glut the market and force 
prices downward to the tem- 
porary benefit of the consumer, 
but bringing ruin to the grower. 
The same thing is true in the 
lemon industry.” 

But the market was not left 
to take care of itself. As Mr. 
Powell says, “We can advertise 
oranges and lemons to the people 
of the United States and by so 
doing hope to increase the total 
consumption until the additional 
plantings are taken care of. We 
are not advertising solely the 
oranges and lemons marketed by 
our own organization. We are 
advertising all oranges and 
lemons, and the grower who does 
not belong to the organization is 
benefited in a large degree. al- 
though, of course, not so much as 
the grower whose product goes 
out under the advertised brand 
name.” 

Though population was not in- 
creasing so rapidly as citrus pro- 
duction, Mr. Powell soon saw that 
under-consumption was a more 
crying evil than over-production. 





















































There was inadequate distribution 
in the smaller towns. This has 
been largely remedied by the or- 
ganization’s famous system of 
routing cars according to tele- 
graphic advices which are received 
daily from the district managers. 
This system prevents markets 
from being glutted while other 
markets are under-supplied. 

But more especially has the 
condition been overcome by the 
Exchange’s all-the-year advertis- 
ing plan. In the old days the 
merchandising of lemons was 
confined pretty much to the sum- 
mer months. Oranges were 
formerly consumed during the 
winter and spring months. But 
the use of both these fruits is now 
distributed throughout the year. 
Mr. Powell’s wisdom in throwing 
the Exchange’s advertising appré- 
priation in high is responsible for 
the change. 

G. Harold Powell was a strong 
executive. He believed in dele- 
gating responsibility, with the 
result that he has built up an 
organization of unusually high 
caliber, which is well qualified to 
carry on the work which he so 
efficiently begun. 

Mr. Powell’s influence on the 
whole agricultural co-operative 
movement will be felt for many 
years. He pointed the way. 
Several horticultural and agricul- 
tural bodies that are patterning 
after the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange are succeed- 
ing just as the Exchange has 
succeeded. 

Mr. Powell had a clear grasp of 
the fundamentals of co-operation. 
He saw the futility of price-fixing 
devices in marketing an agricul- 
tural product. He believed in 
letting the price be determined by 
the free play of the law of supply 
and demand. But he did not let 
the whims of seasons determine 
this demand. He knew that edu- 
cational publicity could increase 
demand and sustain it throughout 
the year. 

Mr. Powell’s annual reports 
were famous in the grocery trade. 
In his last for the period ending 
October 31, 1921, he told how in 
the face of conditions that proved 
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disastrous to the sale of practi- 
cally all staple agricultural crops 
“the marketing during the season 
of 1920-21 of the iargest crop o 
citrus fruits ever produced ir 
California is proof of the sound 
judgment of the members of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change in having established thei: 
own agency through which their 
products are sold to the wholesal 
trade in the consuming markets.” 
Selling in consuming markets did 
it. Producers who sold at the 
point of production have a sorry) 
tale to tell for 1921. The Ex 
change’s sales were ninety-three 
million dollars, «and all this busi- 
ness was done at a total sales and 
advertising expense of 2.32 per 
cent. That last year’s record may 
well stand as a monument to 
G. Harold Powell’s marketing 
ability! 





Poster Association Directors 
Meet 


Meetings of the board of directors 
of the Poster Advertising Association at 
Atlantic City, N. J., were held on Fel 
ruary 14, 15 and 16. At these meetings 
the question of legislation on poster ad 
vertising was discussed at much lengt! 
It was stated that during the last year 
local agitations for restrictive ordinances 
on poster advertising had decreased. 

F. Brinkmeyer of St. Louis, presi 
dent of the association, presided at th 
meetings. George W. Kleiser, of Foster 
& Kleiser, San Francisco, addressed the 
meeting on “Business Conditions on 
the Pacific Coast.” 

An exhibition of poster advertisi: g 
was displayed during the meeting under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Poster 
Association. 





Aladdin Industries Account 
for Mitchell-Faust 


Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has secured 
the account of Aladdin Industries 
Inc., Chicago, manufacturer of Aladd 
thermalware, 

Harry Davis, formerly with Klau 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwa 
kee advertising agency, has joined th 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company. 





Death of Merrick R. Baldwin 


Merrick R. Baldwin, for fifteen mere 
with the George Batten Co., Inc., New 
York, died at his home in Orang 
N. J., on February 17. Mr. Baldw 
was forty-eight years old. He was : 
stockholder in the Batten company. 
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Tell it to Philadelphia! 


One of the most important 
reasons why national adver- 
tisers get such good. results 
from their advertisements in 
Philadelphia’s influential 
newspaper, is because local 
retailers link their own ad- 
vertisements to those of 
manufacturers whose wares 
they sell. 










Net paid 
average circulation 


497,478 


copies a day in 
January 






“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads— 


The Bulletin” 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 


of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
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A CHANGE IN BUYING 
. Those who attempt to sacrifice quality to reach a low will be 
disappointed. Strange tho it may seem in a time of 


sa depression, 
grades of goods in many lines are now moving faster than the cheap grades. 
his tendency will probably continue during this year. 

When the depression first started, the well-to-do people felt it the most. 
Security markets broke with a crash, and shortly afterward manufacturers 





’ and traders suffered from the sudden drop in wholesale commodity prices. 
Hence during the first payt-ede ad business men 
were hardest bi , me secu! mm ‘ dvance 
and thed fing public is feeling better. The =e ae on 

: . still have a severe period of —_——a ahead. means 

: best business this year should be found in the of goods bought by 

more well-to-do classes rather than laboring 
Various indications of this trend are ap it. For ple, rug 
. man ‘turers are reporting that the cheaper grad ire moyi 
slow “ fre not 
finding the stimulus to their business Which at f thought would be ex- 





} ~ in times of depression. In fact the substitutes seem to be worse af- 
~ a 


ted than genuine butter. The same exp y makers 
of women’s shoes and hosiery. Perhaps the recent slump in sales of the chain 4 
t j\ Stores reflects the same condition. 
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320,000 DOMINANT FAMILIES 
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and to Advertisers 





that results like these may 
be expected from intelli- 
gent advertising to this big, 
rich class market. 


John Ward, Inc., sold $2,900 worth 
of high-grade shoes in direct-mail 
orders from a recent quarter-page 
advertisement in Vanity Fair. 


The Sanlys Co., Inc., a New York 
specialty shop, received 876 orders, 
each enclosing check, as a direct 
result of one quarter-page in Vogue. 





The Smyser-Royer Co., manufac- 
turers of exterior lighting fixtures, 
received 1162 architectural, indus- 
trial and consumer inquiries as 2 
result of two quarter-page adver- 
tisements in House & Garden. 


These experiences are not uncommon. 
Ask any advertiser in these publications 
what results he is getting. 


The Nast .Group 


VOGUE - VANITY FAIR - HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th Street New York 
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A RENEWED VOTE 
OF CONFIDENCE 


The year 1921—a year of business extremity—proved tu 
be The Chicago Daily News’ year of advertising oppor 
tunity, in that it was again able to demonstrate—and under 
the most exacting conditions of general business depres 
sion—its long established power of service to its advertising 
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patrons. 


During a year of business uncertainti¢és and readjust 
ments and of the general cutting down of advertising 
appropriations, and the careful weighing of every dollar spent, 
The Chicago Daily News published the greatest amount 
of advertising among all the Chicago daily newspapers. 


Under the most exacting analysis of the Chicago adver- 
tising situation advertisers, local and national, were 
governed by the common conviction that the 400,000 ci: 
culation of The Daily News—94% of it concentrated 
in Chicago and its suburbs—could be depended upon to 
produce the greatest possible returns for every dollar 
expended. 


The result was that the lineage figures for 1921 show that 
The Chicago Daily News led all other Chicago daily news- 
papers in the total volume of display advertising published 


Following are the figures: 


LINES LINES 
The Chicago Daily News..6days 13,309,155 13,309,155 
Te ED ccs eacecs 6days 9,523,905 9,523,905 
The Herald and Examiner.6days 4,114,254  ........ 
i a ae au ad 6days 4,595,795 ........ 
The American ............ 6days 7,957,654 ...... 


ee 452... 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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The Tale of Musa-Shiya the 
Shirtmaker 


\ Little Japanese Shopkeeper in Honolulu Is Delivered from His 
Troubles and Obscurity into Happiness and Prominence 


By Albert E. Haase 


BETWEEN the fish market and 
the river in Honolulu, Musa- 


Shiya the shirtmaker keeps shop. 


His is a little place, half hidden 
rom the eye in an obscure neigh- 
borhood. Perhaps the neighbor- 
100d deserves to be hidden, for 
Musa-Shiya says “The fish mar- 
ket is notorious, and the river not 
much for advertise.” Few knew 
of the little Jap; fewer went to 
him with their trade. 

Though thus obscured fairly 
effectively, there came a day when 
the little shirtmaker wished for 
more obscurity. That was a day, 
shortly more than two years ago, 
when Musa-Shiya called at the 
Honolulu dock for a shipment of 
shirting from an English textile 
house. Year after year Musa- 
Shiya had sent his order for shirt- 
ings to the Englishmen. The first 
year of the war his order was 
unacknowledged. The second 
year passed and there were two 
orders in England for Musa-Shiya 
that were unfilled. He sent more 
orders. Patience and persistence 
were his two virtues. Patience 
and persistence made this par- 
ticular day the saddest day of 
his life, when: he read the cus- 
om’s house manifest on a huge 
box from England. The orders 
of five years had been filled in 
one shipment! The little shirt- 
maker saw his end. It was be- 
yond him to save himself. 

Now Musa-Shiya had a friend, 
a haole friend, a big business 
man, who had his offices in the 
important business section of the 
city, and in whom he had much 
faith, He thought of him, and 
then decided he would tell him 
the story and act on his advice. 

The haole friend was inspired. 
The little shirtmaker agreed that 
he big business man’s advertising 
agency could run the shop of 
Musa-Shiya should it so desire. 
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But if the haole friend was in- 
spired, then the man who took 
charge of the small account of 
the little Japanese shirtmaker, as 
a mark of courtesy for one of his 
company’s important clients, was 
filled with a. breath of genius 
when he decided the little Jap’s 
course of action, 

The little shirtmaker began to 
live in the advertising pages of a 
Honolulu newspaper. The adver- 
tising man had chosen the obvious 
and easily overlooked style of 
copy. He wrote Musa-Shiya’s tale 
of his business as the little Jap 
might have spoken it in pidgin- 
English. 


ATTRACTED TRADE TO OUT-OF-THE- 
WAY SHOP 


He found the way to bring 
people to an obscure shop. The 
advertisements, attracting atten- 
tion by their typography and draw- 
ings, were read. If the reader 
of the advertisement stopped 
to analyze the copy he would 
find that it dwelt upon the fact 
that the little shop was hard 
to find, but once found there were 
great rewards to be had in un- 
usual shirtings for the persistent 
one. Of course the copy didn’t 
neglect to say that price would be 
in keeping with the size of the 
shop. By this method the agency 
man created great interest in 
Musa-Shiya throughout Honolulu. 

During the first week, the ad- 
vertisements followed close upon 
one another. At the end of the 
week the agency man called on 
the little shirtmaker. “You didn’t 
think it could be done, did you?” 
he asked the little Jap. “No, but 
business very good and every- 
body say very nice advertise- 
ment.” Musa-Shiya answered in 
his happiness. 

The spectacle of a solid line of 
busy clerks behind the counters 
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now replaced the old scene of 


Musa-Shiya and his partner sit- 
ting in the corner of the shop, 
finding time heavy on_ their 
hands. The clerks were not only 
selling shirting, but handing out 
Musa-Shiya’s ginghams, flannels 


clauming also 
ao a 
es person who 
shopp 


who get fame by keep 


mouth shut 


Musa-Shiya 
The Shirtmaker 


(Also dry goods sell) 
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from people in distant lands who 
never expect to come to Honolulu, 
but who have been goaded into 
action by the advertisements. 
Musa-Shiya is grateful for his 
new experience. He can’t describe 
it in a very clear fashion. It has 
been bewildering. But 
he tells what he can 
realize about it — the 
external evidences. In 
a letter to the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin o1 
his advertising as he 
sees it, he says: “Be 
cause for appreciating 
delightful results busi 
ness and many cus- 
tomers now coming 
this shop where shirt 
make and dry goods 
American and Japa- 
nese style selling also 
following very nice 
advertisement in Star 
Bulletin daily news- 
papers for two year 
mostly, feel very kinely 


Proclaim special week Chnstmas shopping sa‘e for for advertisement 


less prices’ Dec. 6 all week early A. M. to 10 P.M m- 


cluding Sat. Dec 10. 


Ginghams, flannels, voiles, shirtings, ponges, hosery, 


longjerry, etc., etc. 


HOW YOU LIKE THAT! I'LL SAY SO 


HOW TO FINDING SHOP. Come slong makai mde 
King Street passing famous Fish Market, pausing before 


step on River. Sign speak Musa-shiya place. 





which everybody say 
very nice advertise- 
ment and asking one 
copy keeping person- 
ally which have not 
got so order make 
some more on piece 
paper from house of 
printing. 

“Asking this Hon. 
persons why desire 
more advertisement 


THE UNUSUAL STYLE OF COPY THAT DREW BUSINEss To When reading before 


A LITTLE SHOP 


and silks, for it should be known 
that Musa-Shiya sold a general 
line of dry goods, and that the 
advertising was moving those 
goods also. 

From that week on the little 
shirtmaker continued to adver- 
tise. Advertising is now part of 
his business. He likes it. He 
hears from his advertising from 
all ends of Hawaii. Tourists in 
Hawaii clip his advertisements 
and send them home. These tour- 
ists, themselves, come to the little 
shop. The clippings they send 
bring others when they come to 
Honolulu, and even bring orders 


in Star-Bulletin news- 

papers, same persons 
reply answer describing for send 
home. We incline mystery for this 
action but explaining away clearly 
when = living his home Kan- 
sas U. S. sending old shirt also 
re A d also letter demand 
six shirt hand made similar to 
this one but pongee kine. Also 
one lady thin kine living home 
Boston, U. S. presenting adver 
tisement from many month old 
ask if this same shop Musa-Shiy 
and while writing hand book with 
short pencil print one side ‘Fir 
Insurance,’ This lady not buying 
shirt and something else but say 
ing come again and smile nicely.” 
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The little shirtmaker could say 
more about his advertising experi- 
ence if he knew how to say it. 
He could say that advertising 
made him known throughout 
Honolulu, brought people to an 
obscure shop in a more obscure 
neighborhood, and changed him 
from a mere shirtmaker into 
a merchant. And, if he could 
speak to you of his advertising in 
this fashion, when he had fin: 
ished, he would bring forth his 
bank book to have his bank bal- 
ance bear witness for him. 


Chicago Advertising Man 
Heads New Course 


Arthur T. Lewis, manager of the de- 
partment of copy and plans for Read & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
is in charge of a course in advertising 
comune recently added to the cur- 
riculum of the school of commerce of 
the Chicago Y. M, C. A. 


The Canadian advertising of the 
Boyce Moto Meter Company is now 
being placed by the Hamilton Adver- 
tisers’ Agency, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Ryzon Account for Foley 
Agency 

The General Chemical Company, New 
York, has appointed the Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., Phila 
delphia, to handle the advertising of its 
Ryzon Baking Powder. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
appointed the same agency to handle a 
special campaign in the Philadelphia 
territory. 





W. D. Hadseli Leaves 
F. W. Dodge Co. 


W. D. Hadsell has resigned as vice 
president and general manager of the 

3 . Dodge Company, New York, 
publisher o Architectural Record, 
American Contractor, Record and 
Guide and Sweet’s Catalogues. 

Mr. Hadsell had been with the Dodge 
company for the last twenty-five years 





Appoints B. Turley 
Dillon 


B. Turley Dillon, publishers’ repre 
sentative, has been appointed special 
financial representative for System. 
Mr. Dillon is now representing the Chi 
cago Journal of Commerce, Boston News 
Bureau, Barron's and System, in the 
financial field exclusively, 


“System” 
















The 


George LDyerCom 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Plans for Foreign-Trade 
Convention 


The financing and expansion of 
foreign trade will be one of the chief 
subjects for discussion at the Ninth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, to 
be held at Philadelphia May 10, 11 
and 12. 

Other of the major topics will be the 
“Merchant Marine,” “Inland Water 
Ways as Developers of Traffic” and “A 
Practical Method of Putting Our Sur- 
lus Gold to Work in Financing 

oreign Trade.” 

“Sales Promotion” will be handled in 
the convention in co-operation with the 
American Manufacturers’ Export As- 
sociation, while the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men will assist in a 
thorough discussion of “Credit and 
Credit Information.” 

“Export Advertising” will be handled 
in co-operation with the Association of 
National Advertisers, and will include 
the topics of “Sales Promotion through 
Advertising,” and “The Use of Dealers’ 
Helps.” 





Fox Furnace to Advertise 
“Sunbeam” Heaters 


The Fox Furnace Company, Elyria. 
O., plans to advertise its “Sunbeam” 
pipeless hot-air heaters. A national 
campaign, a trade campaign, and mer- 
chandising campaign have been decided 
upon. These campaigns will be directed 
by Frank Seaman, Inc. 


Foley Agency Elects. Officers 


The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, at its meet- 
ing on February 16, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Charles H. Eyles, 
president; Lee E. Hood, vice-president; 
Charles C. Shoemaker, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Joins “The Christian Herald” 


A. W. Brownell, formerly advertising 
manager of the Commercial Car Journal, 
Philadelphia, has joined the advertising 
staff of The Christian Herald, New 
York. He will represent that publica- 
tion in New York, Philadelphia and the 
South. 


Branch Manager of Hilo 
Varnish Corporation 


Edward B. Ludlow, formerly New 
England manager of the Charles H. 
Brown Paint Company, New York, has 
been placed in charge of the New Eng- 
land branch of the Hilo Varnish Cor 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


West Point Appointment for 
United Agency 


The United States Military Academy, 
West Point, has appointed the 
United Advertising Agency, New York. 
advertising representative for its annual 
publication, The Howitzer. 
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Pacific Gas and Electric Ac- 
count to Johnston-Ayres 


The advertising account of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, which 
serves a large number of cities of Cali- 
fornia, has been given to the Johnston 
Ayres Company of San Francisco. The 
campaign for 1922 will be largely in 
newspapers, of which there are about 
350 on the list. The space will vary in 
size from ten to sixty inches, and the 
copy will relate to service. Explaining 
the difficulties of maintaining an un 
interrupted current through winter 
storms it is hoped will patch out the 
Patience of customers temporarily de 
prived of light by accident to lines 
Other difficulties in maintaining service 
will be presented in human-interest 
copy. 


New Weekly Newspaper to 
Be Published 


The International Interpreter, it is 
announced, will begin publication in 
New York not later than the first week 
in April. The publisher will be the 
Interpreter Publishing Corporation, of 
which John R. Watts is general man 
ager. The Interpreter will have a 
9x12-inch page size, 

_ Frederick Dixon, who recently re 
signed as editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, will be editor. It is 
stated that the new weekly will have 
no political, financial or sectarian in 
terests and will review world affairs 
from an impartial standpoint. 


Frank H. Pietsch Heads Truck 
Sales Staff 


Frank H. Pietsch, until recently 
located in Chicago as general manager 
of the national truck division of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Kelly 
Springfield Motor Truck Company, with 
headquarters .at Springfield, Mr. 
Pietsch was at one time manager of th« 
Schoenhofen Brewery Company, Chi 
cago. He later became manager of the 
White company’s Chicago branch and 
truck sales manager for the Packard 
Company in Chicago, 


St. Louis Coal Paper Changes 
Name 


The name of the Missouri Coal Man 
the official organ of the Missouri State 
Retail Coal Merchants Association, has 
heen changed to The Retailer. It will 
he published by the Coal Trade Pub 
lishing Company, St. Louis. 


J. H. Cross Company Has 
Water Account 


The J. H. Cross Company. Philadel 
phia, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of the Mountain Valley 
Water Company, bottler of mineral 
water. Newspapers in the Eastern ter- 
ritory will be used. 
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The Story is in The Lineage 





Black is News’ total 1921 
lineage compared with 














Counting It Up! 


yo 1921 The Indianapolis News carried 
16,265,421 agate lines of advertising, one 
of the largest volumes in the six-day evening field 
in America. The News has for years kept its 
columns absolutely closed to the quack and the 
fake and has censored unwise though honest 
advertising, as well, and though hundreds of 
thousands of lines. of advertising ruled out by 
The News during 1921 appeared in other Indi- 
anapolis newspapers, The News’ lineage was 
within four per cent of the combined total of 
these other newspapers with their thirteen issues 
a week as against six for The News. 


* 7 * a 


These figures give you the Indianapolis newspaper 
advertising situation at a —_ The extraordinary 
circulation power of The News goes far to account for 
the fact that for years it has carried a volume of adver- 
tising practically equal to the other Indianapolis news- 
papers combined. The News’ t record for 1921 
also testifies to the present high relative prosperity of 
the Indianapolis Radius. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A, CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 











USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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WOMAN'S 


Reduced 


Advertising 
Rates 


Reduced 
Subscription 
Price 


Increased 
Circulation 


during 1922. 
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Effective with the March 


HOME COMPANION 


Rates for advertising will be re- 
duced as follows: Black and 
white pages from $6800 to $6300 
—half-pages and quarter-pages 
proportionally, and the line 
rate from $10.00 to $9.50 a line. 


With the same issue, the sub- 


scription price of Woman’s 


Home Companion is reduced 
from $2.00 to $1.50 the year and 
the single copy price from $.20 
to $.15. 


The circulation of Woman’s 
Home Companion is greater 
than at any time, and there will 
be the usual steady increase 
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Full Page . . $6,300.00 
Half Page . . . 3,150.00 
Quarter Page. . 1,350.00 
Agate Line . . 9.50 

COLOR PAGES 
Fourth Cover . . $12,000 
Second and Third 

Covers . . . 9,000 


Four-Color Insert . 9,000 


Tint Page (Black 
and one color) 7,000 


Gravure Page . . 7,000 


FRANK BRAUCHER 
Manager of Advertising 
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The New Advertising 
Rates (Effective March, 1922) 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 









Speaking of Pay Rolls 





Times such as these have taught one 
vital lesson—to stay on the pay roll 
aman must return the greatest margin 





















of profit. ft 
Demand the same of mediums. th 


Keep one newspaper on your pay roll ol 
in Milwaukee-Wisconsin. Only The je 
Journal is necessary. It commands 
sales-action among the great half- of 
million buyers in Milwaukee —and 
goes many miles into the other million of 
and one-half in Wisconsin. 2 


Why employ others to duplicate The po 
Journal’s work—and its cost? “( 


The MilwaukeeJournal | " 
FIRST—by Merit lie 


R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 





HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
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The Advertising Significance of the 
Washington Conference 


America’s Attitude Will Make Easier Sales in the Far East 


By J. B. Powell 


Editor, The Weekly Review, Shanghai 


C= of the Chinese delegates 
to the Washington Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armaments, 
just prior to his departure for his 
homeland after the close of the 
meeting, made this statement in a 
public address: 

“We came here with the confi- 
dence of America’s sympathy and 
friendship for us, and we leave 
this country with renewed confi- 
dence that the friendship between 
the two peoples of America and 
China will be perpetual. We 
came here with a message of 
good-will from the Chinese peo- 
ple to the American people and 
we go back with a like message 
of good-will from the American 
people to the Chinese people.” 

This statement, by Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, who is Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Re- 
public of China, has caused the 
writer to consider the Washington 
Conference from the standpoint 
of a great advertisement of the 
United States of America to the 
millions of people who live in 
the Orient and who are potential 
customers for our goods. The 
population of the various coun- 
tries included in the term 
“Orient,” that is, China, Japan, 
Siberia, Korea, the Philippines, 
Dutch East Indies, Indo-China, 
Straits Settlements, Siam and 
India is roughly estimated at a 
billion souls, 

It would require a pretty wide 
stretch of the imagination to be- 
lieve that all of these people of 
many nationalities and varying 
degrees of civilization were even 
reached by the news of the Wash- 
ington Conference, But we may 
safely assume that at least the 
leaders and educated classes in 
all of these countries heard of 
the Conference. In some of the 
countries, such as China, Japan, 
Siberia and Korea, they were 
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vitally interested in it, and since 
the day of the calling of the in- 
ternational meeting they have 
read and discussed little else. 
The results of the gathering will 
continue to be discussed and to be 
studied in the schools and uni- 
versities for years, or at least un- 
til some other event of world sig- 
nificance such as a war or 
another conference starts a new 
line of reasoning. 


MANY NATIONS VITALLY INTERESTED 
IN EVERY BIT OF NEWS 


At one of the newspaper con- 
ferences which Secretary Hughes 
held twice daily during the Con- 
ference, I counted newspaper men 
from seven different Oriental na- 
tions in attendance. Several of 
these men asked Mr. Hughes 
questions regarding matters af- 
fecting their own countries which 
were under consideration. It may 
be assumed that these questions 
were important and that the an- 
swers of the American Secretary 
of State were duly _ reported 
“back home.” I remember that 
one of the questioners was a 
Chinese newspaper man from 
Peking and he wanted to know 
Mr. Hughes’ opinion on _ the 
status of Manchuria, Mongolia 
and Thibet. He received a prompt 
answer and it was of tremendous 
—I might even say vital impor- 
tance—to the Chinese people. 
Naturally it was printed from one 
end of the Chinese Republic to 
the other in every newspaper and 
magazine in the land. 

Anyone who has lived in the 
Orient for any length of time 
knows that there is an element 
among Oriental peoples called 
“face.” This term has a mean- 
ing somewhat like “prestige” has 
with us, but it is not altogether 
the same. It is largely this that 
I have in mind when I think of 
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the advertising value of the Con- 
ference in the Orient. There is no 
question that America got a 
lot of “face” out of this Wash- 
ington gathering which was par- 
ticipated in by representatives of 
eight nations exclusive of the 
United States. To put it in an- 
other way, I will say that mil- 
lions of people in the Far East 
who have been for centuries 
accustomed to looking toward 
Europe, have had the scene 
shifted and are now looking to- 
ward the United States. 


THIS COUNTRY IN HIGH STANDING 
IN THE ORIENT 


I do not believe that there is 
any general realization as yet of 
this factor in this country, but 
from many conversations that I, 
had with Europeans during the 
Washington meeting, I know that 
it is fully realized over there. It 
will be remembered that when 
President Harding first issued the 
invitation to the Conference that 
a serious effort was made to have 
the matters pertaining to the Far 
East separated from the Dis- 
armament business and discussed 
in either London or Paris. Euro- 
pean statesmen were quick to 
sense the effect upon the Ori- 
ental mind of a discussion of 
Far Eastern problems in Wash- 
ington. I recently heard a Chinese 
express this factor very simply: 
“China has participated recently 
in two international conferences, 
at Paris and at Washington. In 
Paris, the results, so far as 
China was concerned, were nega- 
tive; we got nothing and we did 
not sign the treaty. Here we did 
not get everything we wanted, but 
we did get enough to mect the 
immediate circumstances.” In 
millions of Chinese homes the big 
element will be, “We lost Shan- 
tung at Paris and we got it back 
at Washington.” How’s that for 
an advertising slogan of Ameri- 
can good-will in the Orient? 

We might apply the same test 
to Siberia. The Far Eastern Re- 
public, with its capital at Chita, 
has not been recognized by the 
United States, but our State De- 
partment did grant passports to 
the Chita representatives to come 
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to Washington, where they oc- 
cupied the position of “observers” 
at the Conference. They were 
not admitted to the Conference 
and they had no official status 
here, but they were in an excel- 
lent position to learn what was 
going on. _When the Conference 
took up the matters pertaining 
to Siberia it was found that the 
American views and the views of 
some of the other delegations 
were diametrically opposed. Since 
this was a friendly conference 
requiring unanimous consent, the 
only course open.for the United 
States was to declare its policy 
in respect to thé territorial in- 
tegrity of Russia. This was done 
in plain, unmistakable terms, and 
it was made a matter of public 
record in the minutes of the meet- 
ing. The American declaration 
was nothing more than an ad- 
vertisement to the Russian people 
of American good-will. Siberia 
is a sparsely settled country of 
untold potential wealth and the 
Siberian farmer in his outlook is 
quite different from his Euro- 
pean brother. In a few years he 
may settle his internal and ex- 
ternal troubles and Siberia may 
become another Canada from the 
standpoint of our foreign trade. 
It has been announced that th 
Washington Conference cost th« 
United States about $250,000. If 
this is all it cost, then we may 
rightly assume that we got thx 
biggest spread. of advertising for 
our money that a quarter of a 
million dollars has ever bought 
since publicity became an element 
in the relations of mankind. One 
day during the Conference, afte: 
an important decision had been 
announced, I saw two Japanes: 
newspaper men laboriously cod 
ing a cablegram for transmissiot 
to Japan—at $3 a word. One o/ 
them, the correspondent for 
paper in Osaka, looked up and 
said: 
_ “You people over here in Amer 
ica seem to look upon this Con 
ference as a big game, but I'll te!! 
you it almost amounts to a mat 
ter of life and death to us. W: 
have literally got 70,000,000 pe: 
ple hanging on to the end of 
single rusty wire cable on th 
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Baltimore 


offers one of the 
most fertile fields 
for advertising 
investment of any 
city in the country. 
You will find your 
advertisement 
working for you 
twice a day, and all 
day on Sunday, in 
THE SUN. Con- 
municate today 
with THE SUN’S 
Merchandising Ser- 
vice Department, 
which is always glad 
to help you. 


CITY PREPARES 
FOR $33,000,000 
OF PUBLIC WORK 


Municipal Engineers Plan 
To Speed Up Many 
Projects. 





ANOTHER $10,000,000 
AVAILABLE FOR PORT 


Water, Sewers, Schools. 
Fire Houses, Included 
In Improvements. 


Municipal engineers yesterday 
discussed plans for speeding up 
‘e~rk on a program involving 

WO worth of public im- 
«4*g prov’ted for 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE és SUN 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg.. New York 


Evening Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg.. Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘**Newspaper’”’ 


—They Say “Sunpaper® 
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other side of the Pacific—and it 
costs us $3 a word at ‘urgent’ 
rates to get the news to them.” 

I can well imagine the feelings 
of these newspaper men when the 
cable was out of order for sev- 
eral days and there was no com- 
munication at all. 

When you consider the Dis- 
armament Conference as a great 
American advertisement, naturally 
you must consider the important 
matters that follow the advertis- 
ing campaign. Are we going to 
follow up our publicity and make 
good on the merchandise? Are 
we going to make good on all of 
the fine protestations of altruism 
and promises we have made? We 
stepped on the stage and attracted 
a lot of attention; are we going 
to make good in our act? Dr., 
John Dewey, professor of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, 
who has just returned from three 
years of study and observation in 
Asia, made the statement that 
the worst thing we could do in 
the Orient was to neglect it. He 
feared that we may become so 
engrossed in our internal affairs 
or in the affairs of Europe, that 
we would forget about the Far 
East. 

Colonel 
this statement: 
ranean era died with the dis- 
covery of America. The Atlantic 
era is now at the height of its 
development and must soon ex- 
haust the resources at its com- 
mand. The Pacific era, destined 
to be the greatest of all, is just 
at its dawn.” President Harding, 
in his address to the Senate at 
the close of the Conference, re- 
ferred to the Pacific in these 
words: 

“We have seen the eyes of the 
world turned to the Pacific. .-. . 
Our territorial interests are larger 
there. Its waters are not strange 
seas to us; its farther shores not 
unknown to our citizens. Our 
earlier triumphs of commerce 
were there. We began treaty 
relationships with China fully 
eighty years ago, in the youthful 
vigor of our republic, and the 
sailings of our clipper ships were 
the romance of our merchant 
marine, when it successfully chal- 


Roosevelt once made 
“The Mediter- 
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lenged the competition of the 
world. Seventy years ago Com- 


modore Perry revealed Japan to 
commerce, and there followed 


that surpassing development of 
the Island Empire, with whom our 
unbroken peace found a most 


gratifying reflex in the conference 
just closed. . . . We do wish the 
opportunity to continue the de- 
velopment of our trade peace- 
fully, and on equality with other 
nations, to strengthen our ties of 
friendship and to make sure the 
righteous and just relationships 
of peace.” 

If we are going to maintain our 
good American “face” in the 
Orient we have got to make good 
in the new role we have selected. 
And this is especially true if we 
ever hope to realize commercially 
upon the prestige that we gained 
from the Washington Conference. 
I have known Oriental merchants 
who, for some reason or other, 
have encountered misfortune and 
lost “face.” Did they dig in again 
and rebuild anew as the average 
American would do? No, they 
got out entirely and entered some 
monastery for the rest of their 
lives! 

One thing that we do not seem 
to realize over here is that the 
development of the Orient is go 
ing on whether we participate or 


not. If we do not participate, 
then we may logically expect 
others to participate and mo- 


nopolize, and quite likely to our 
future disadvantage and detri- 
ment, 





W. B. Price with National 
Vigilance Committee 


W. B. Price, who has been New 
York representative of The Marin: 
Review, will join the sustaining mem 
poop sales staff of the ationa! 

ilance Committee of the Associated 

vertising Clubs of the World. M: 
Price was with the Associated Adve 
tising Clubs several years ago. 





Joseph A. MacOwen with 
George McDevitt 


Joseph A. MacOwen, formerly in 
charge of national advertising of th« 
Boston Herald and Traveler, Socen 
has joined the staff of the Chicago office 
0 e George A. McDevitt Company, 
publishers’ representative. 
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Men’s Retail Clothiers 








—In 2,715 cities and towns take 
the CHICAGO APPAREL 
GAZETTE and MEN’S WEAR 





Territory covered by Territory covered by 
CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE MEN’S WEAR 


Editorial content of these semi-monthly 
““Twin-magazines”’ is identical. 

Combined they have 11,000 subscribers 
without duplication. 


Advertising rates quoted for the combined 
national distribution; or for MEN’S WEAR 
(Eastern); or for CHICAGO APPAREL 
GAZETTE (Western). 


Both Members of the A. B. C. 


Other FaircHiLp PUBLICATIONS include 
WoMEN’s WEAR Datty News Recorp 


(Afternoon) (Morning) 
FatirRCHILD’s BULLETIN | FarRCHILD’s Directories 
(Weekly) 


Main Office: 8 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Sh-h-h! Are the Auto- 
mobile Makers Asleep? 









Why has the market for cars in Connecticut 
been so overlooked? California, for in- 
stance, has one car for every five people; 
Iowa and Kansas one for every six; Nebraska 
one for every five and a half; Ohio one for 
every eight. 




















t 


Yet Connecticut has only one for every ten. 


And on the other hand, 3 of every 4 Con- 
necticut people have savings accounts. 
Though the State has only 1/8o0th of the 
country’s population, her people own 1/12th 
of the entire country’s savings. The average 
saving account in Connecticut is more than 


$550.00. 


Don’t those figures make you gasp? 
Doesn’t it look as if our motor car friends 
are overlooking a good bet? 


—especially since Connecticut 
can be covered thoroughly 
and economically by cover- 
ing the five principal trading 


areas through the Con- P 
necticut “Five-Star” Combi- 
nation. 
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CONNECTICUT 
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—and here’s why tt’s so 
) easy to get results economically 


in Connecticut: 


Of Connecticut’s 1,380,631 people, 74% 
are concentrated in the five principal trading 
areas—Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, 
New London and Meriden. These are the 
very areas blanketed by the circulations of the 





Hartford Courant New Haven Journal-Courier 
Waterbury Republican New London Day 
Meriden Record 


CONNECTICUT 


This Trading Area map Trading Areas 


speaks for itself. Study it. 
Test this market now—the ES Hartford 
money to buy is there! WSS 

NS 


mn Waterbury 
UZ New London 


Meriden 


Embracing 1,028,090 people, 
or 74% of the State's total 
population 





New Haven 
















GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


World Building Tremont Building Tribune Building 
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The Wichita Beacon being practically 


i 

A typical two hours by the sun west of New ) 
issue—carry- York and six hours west of London 
ing the r 


is able by reason of its three wire ser- 
vices to give its readers all the world’s 
news and markets of the day in same 
evening’s issue. 

Thus it combines in one issue nearly 
all the advantages the eastern man j 
gets in both his morning and evening 


eastern news 
of the day 











paper. 

That is another reason why it leads. 

And that is part of the explanation 
why it stands the highest in Wichita, 
carries more display advertising from 
Wichita’s business firms and gets 
better results for the advertiser. 



















Daily Sunday 


The Wichita Beacon 


HENRY J. ALLEN, Editor 
Wichita’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 


Representatives 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Waltham Watch Increases Spare 
Part Sales Tenfold 


Correct Merchandising Makes of This Houn’ Dog a Million-Dollar 
Business 


By Peter F. O’Shea 


HE selling of repair or 

“spare” parts may be either a 
nuisance or a profitable business in 
itself. Some years ago the 
Waltham Watch Co. decided that 
it had not paid enough attention 
to the selling of parts. Since 
then, simplifying this section of 
the business has multiplied sales 
by ten, without a corresponding 
proportionate increase in expense. 
It is now a very profitable affair 
in itself, running to more than a 
million dollars a year. The modi- 
fication was made with no increase 
in the clerical force in the sales 
office and with scarcely any in- 
crease in the sales organization. 

About 600 varieties of Waltham 
watches are now extant and an 
even greater total number of dif- 
ferent styles have been made. In 
each of these varieties there are 
from 100 to 250 parts, pinions, 
jewels, distance pieces and screws, 
some of them very tiny, but all 
different. Multiplying the 600 
styles by 200 parts gives an enor- 
mous number. Evidently the com- 
plications in merchandising could 
easily eat up any possible profit. 
Too much complication might 
even interfere with the growth 
of the parts business, In fact, 
this had actually started to happen. 

So the first step in building 
sales was to make it easier for the 
jobber and jeweler to buy. 

How does the jeweler’s mind 
work when he is ordering an 
mergency repair part? His point 
f departure is the particular 
vatch for which he needs a miss- 
ing part. Consequently, the cata- 
logue was changed so as to start 
with a series of pictures of all the 
opular movements. The dealer 
an quickly find the picture that 
‘orresponds to the watch in his 
hand, The trade name appears 
just as it is engraved on the back 
f the movement. A caption be- 


neath each reproduction gives the 
size and year of the model, and 
the pages of the catalogue where 
the parts for this movement are 
listed. 

Turning to those pages the 
jeweler finds reproductions of all 
parts in that model, life-size, ar- 
ranged in vertical columns. Each 
picture takes up one line and 
beneath it is the name of the part, 
a brief description, its code 
number, and the price. 

Several of the most popular 
movements are broken down in 
complete detail in the front part 
of the book. Some of the less 
usual movements are catalogued 
by reproducing their unique parts 
and then adding a remark such 
as: “The remainder of material 
used in this movement is like the 
eight-day chronometer movement 
on pages 21 and 26.” 


EASIER TO ORDER AND LESS CHANCE 
OF ERROR 


This catalogue made it much 
easier for a dealer or jobber to 
find the exact description and 
number of the parts he needed. 
Fewer errors result from finding 
an assembly and then the part, 
than by looking up a complicated 
table where each part name was 
foliowed by a string of numbers 
referring to styles. The company 
that has the most convenient 
catalogue and merchandising 
methods is likely to have business 
deflected to it. So it is not strange 
that orders increased at once 
after the catalogue was distrib- 
uted, 

One more complexity remained 
in this catalogue. Each size and 
style of part had an _ individual 
price. If there were seventeen 
different styles and sizes of bal- 
ance wheels for seventeen dif- 
ferent movements, seventeen 
prices were listed. 
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Although a jeweler might be 
ordering balance wheels every day, 
he had to stop to look up the 
prices of each one. Similar in- 
dividual prices were given for 
even the smallest parts. The 
work of getting out a new price 
list was enormous. 


PRICES SIMPLIFIED 


This is all changed now. 
Prices were readjusted so as to 
give the same prices to all parts 
of the same kind and quality, even 
if they vary considerably in size 
and design. 

All parts are divided into three 
classes according to the quality of 
the assemblies in which they fit. 
The three classes of watches are 
called, “unadjusted,” “adjusted,” 
and “adjusted for five and six 
positions.” These qualities corre- 
spond closely to ordinary, fine, 
and superfine. All parallel parts 
that go into unadjusted watches 
have the same price, no matter 
what the size or design. 

This price may be so small as 
barely to cover the cost of the 
design which is most expensive to 
make, but is sufficient to secure 
the necessary profit when aver- 
aged with the other styles. In 
effect, all three prices are reduced 
because the overhead expense of 
keeping the prices separate would 
probably make the cost of all 
three greater than they are now. 
This class price method suits the 
company because it makes clerical 
work simpler. It suits the pur- 
chaser also. 

The catalogue is now accom- 
panied by a very brief table of 
prices, printed separately. This 
table is not encumbered with part 
numbers or movement numbers or 
pictures, but is a short alphabetical 
list, of part names. The multi- 
tude of parts previously mentioned 
is covered in four pages. In this 
brief space, the table not only 
subdivides into the three qualities, 
but gives for each part three kinds 
of prices—the price per dozen, 


price each, and the price of each 
part if fitted into place by the 
company’s own watchmakers, so 
that the jeweler himself will not 
have to do the work. 
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Publishing the price of each 
part “fitted,” by the way, helped 
the jeweler to establish a stand- 
ard basis for charges to his cus- 
tomers if he does the work 
himself. This had a good sta 
bilization effect on the trade by 
cutting out unintelligent compe 
tition. 

The ease with which prices ca: 
be looked up by this method 
makes the clerical work fast an 
accurate. Years ago when the 
sales of parts started to shoot up 
the company’s material depart 
ment had one billing clerk and on 
checking clerk. _ Two clerks stil 
do the complete billing and check 
ing for the business even thoug] 
it has multiplied ten times. This 
in itself is quite a saving. A sim 
ilar saving extends to the jobbe: 
and the retailer. The convenienc: 
and economy of ordering in 
creases good-will toward the com 
pany and helps to build the 
company’s main business. 

Another aid to dealers in order- 
ing spare parts is a list that 
was recently issued giving a 
description of every one of the 
watches made by this company 
since its foundation. The serial 
numbers that form the index 
start with 1 and run at this day 
up to 22,000,000. Altogether 
about 15,000,000 watches are rep- 
resented. A half-page column is 
enough to give the size, year or 
model name, grade, number of 
jewels, description of the setting, 
style of case and grade of ma 
terial. As the jeweler always 
keeps a record of the seria! 
number in a watch, when selling 
or repairing it, he can find, in the 
list in a moment a complete de- 
scription that will identify tl 
watch and all its parts. When a 
customer calls over the telephon: 
and states that his watch is 
broken, the dealer need only ask 
him to read the number of th: 
watch, and he can quickly say 
whether he has the required part 
in stock and how long the repai: 
is likely to take. 

The retail man also found one 
of his great needs filled when the 
material department arranged ‘o 
issue sets of frequently needed 
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The main, hall im the country house of Mr. James N. 
Hill, Director of the Great Northern Railroad. 


Every month Harper's Bazar publishes ex- 
clusive photographs of the interiors of houses 
of people prominent socially. This is an- 
other feature of Harper's Bazar which is of 
very direct interest to women of wealth and 
social position. 


Harpers Basar 
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repair parts. A dozen or two 
little bottles all alike fit into a 
leather case similar to a physician’s 
instrument or medicine case, Each 
bottle holds a few dozen of one 
kind of part, such as screws, 
pivots, and jewels. This case al- 

ways lies on a_ watchmaker’s 
bench where it is handy, but not 
in his way. If he runs out of one 
kind of part he can order a dozen 
of them and keep that little bottle 
refilled. The company now does 
a considerable business in these 
assortments. 

In a great number of businesses 
the sale of spare parts or replace- 
ments is looked upon as a neces- 
sary evil. Perhaps more often 
than otherwise the handling of 
these repair orders entails an 
actual loss. Yet, as Waltham’s 
experience goes to show, even this 
houn’ dog can be made to bring 
home the bacon if the proper mer- 
chandising principles are applied. 


Atlanta Office for Fralick & 
Bates 


Fralick & Bates, Inc., newspaper rep- 
resentatives, New York and icago, 
have established an office at Atlanta, Ga, 
W. R. Wilson has been appointed 
Southern manager, and will be in charge 
of the new office. Mr. Wilson was re- 
cently in charge of the research depart- 
ment of the Massengale Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta. Prior to this connec- 
tion Mr. Wilson was a member of the 
ooruene sales organization of the 

.R.C. Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta. 


Join William J. Bryan Agency 


G. Norman Farquhar, formerly with 


the A. M. Sweyd Company, has joined 
The William J. Bryan Company, adver- 
tising agency, New York, as manager 
of its art department. 

A. F. Conant, former] 
cer-Lay Company, New York, has also 
joined the mt agency. He will be 
in charge of the agency’s promotion 
department 


of the Spen- 


Radio Account for Thresher 
Service 


The David Killoch Company, radio 
equipment, New York, has placed its 
account with the Thresher Service 
Advertising, New York 


Ira S. Eintracht, recently with the 
American Optical Company, South 
bridge, Mass.. has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of The Baer & Wilde Com 
pany, Attleboro, Mass., maker of 
Kum-a-Part cuff buttons. 
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Brazil Limits Time on Trade- 
Mark Priority 


By a presidential decree of December 
14, i921, the legal time periods for the 
protection of industrial inventions and 
trade-marks in Brazil, which were de- 
clared extended from’ August 1, 1914, 
to a date to be fixed after the termina. 
tion of the European war, are definitely 
extended to September 30, 1922. 

The priority rights which were ex- 
tended during the war were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. ahe period for the guaranty of 
property rights of the inventor who, 
having made application for a patent in 
a foreign country, desires to make a 
similar application in Brazil; 

. The period during which conces 
sionaires may make effective use of the 
inventions granted, them; 

3. The period for the payment of an 
nuities upon patents whose conces 
sionaires may be domiciled in foreign 
countries; 

4. The period for the guaranty of 
priority of the property right on trade 
marks registered in foreign countries 
which form part of the International 
Union for the protection of industrial 
property; 

5. The period during which the owner 
may use the trade-mark, 


Panco Shoe Soles Advertised 


The Panco Company of Chelsea,, 
Mass., is starting to advertise its prod 
uct, Panco shoe soles and half soles. 
Its advertising will gradually become 
national in scope. The plan calls for 
the use of newspapers in cities where 
distribution has cate obtained in shoe 
repair shops. The first campaign has 
been started in snctncancegatin Ala. 


cS & Menken: with W. D. 
Boyce Company 


C. A, Mewborn, who has been with 

Si. Goldberg, special a ency, Capper 
Resa Publications and Wallace C. Rich 
ardson, Inc., has joined the Eastern 
office of the W. D. Boyce Company, 
Chicago, publisher of he Saturda) 
Blade, Chicago Ledger, Lone Scout an‘ 
the Indiana Daily Times of Indianapolis 


National Campaign for Royal 
Blue Line 


The Royal Blue Line, with sightse« 
ing buses in a number of cities, is con 
ducting a national advertising campaigr 
for the first time since before the war 
A list of national magazines is being 
used. The campaign is in charge of the 
Franklin P. Shumway Company, Boston 


Joins Boston Agency 


Harold D. Carew, formerly assista: 
city editor of the Boston, Mass., Record 
and at one time a member of the sta‘! 
of the Boston Sunday Advertiser, ha 
joined the John Buchanan Advertising 
Agency, Boston. 
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Why Business’ 


(Many Men in Buges 


Generally speaking, business has this unbusiness- 


like habit: 


When everybody’s on a buying ‘‘jag,’’ business 
breaks its neck to supply demand. It buys, hires, 
builds and borrows. It expands enormously. 


Under such conditions, business employs every 
means that it RECOGNIZES to increase output 
and sales. AND IT ADVERTISES ITS HEAD OFF 
to a public that needs no buying urge! 


Let buying falter, and what does business do ? 


First: 
Second: 
Third: 
Fourth: 
Fifth: 
Sixth: 
Seventh: 
Then: 





In other words, when times are good it pours oil — 


It curtails advertising. 

It curtails production. 

It further curtails advertising. 

It hacks at ‘‘overhead.”’ 

It still further curtails advertising. 
It hacks again at ‘‘overhead.”’ 

It STOPS ADVERTISING. 

It tries to explain the situation to 


the bank. 


advertising—on the already well oiled selling ma- 
chinery in an endless stream. 


When times are BAD it uses an advertising squirt 
can and wonders why the bearings “‘freeze’’ ! 


People are not much interested in advertising 
when their pockets are bulging with money to be 


spent, spent, spent. 
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ssi‘Freezes Up” 
-Bug@ess Do Not Know) 


ess- But they are INTENSELY INTERESTED IN AD- 
VERTISING when what they spend must be 
CAREFULLY spent. Then they buy what they can 
<a AFFORD—and they know advertising tells them 
wes, where to find it. 


Some day, not now, perhaps, but some day, busi- 


very ness will learn to CONSERVE ITS ADVERTISING 
put ENERGY WHEN BUSINESS IS FLOURISHING so 
FF that it may expend it lavishly to STIMULATE 


business when it lags. 


Now’s the time to spend it lavishly. Those who are 
doing it—and some actually are—feel the de- 
pression much less than the ones who have cut 


down EXPENSES by cutting down ADVERTISING. 


So thoroughly does the Chicago Evening American 
1g. believe in the soundness of this practice that in 
1921 (a year of general advertising SHRINKAGE) 

it spent ten times as much money in promoting 

to advertising as it ever spent before in a single year. 
Result: The Chicago Evening American GAINED 
OVER 500,000 LINES while EVERY ONE OF ITS 
COMPETITORS LOST OVER 500,000 LINES, a 





al difference of over a million lines. 

* In 1922 the Chicago Evening American will spend 

al even more money in advertising advertising. 

ing ; 
be 
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New Factory, New Goods, New 
Sales Plans, Announces 
Kleinert 


National and Business-Paper Advertising Shows Substantial Increases 
for the Coming Year 


By Roland Cole 


DVERTISERS who have not 

yet decided how much busi- 
ness they would like to do during 
1922, if there should be any such 
advertisers, will find much in the 
way of encouragement in the 1922 
advertising campaign of the I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co. 

An outstanding feature of this 
campaign is a plan the company is 
putting into effect in its business-, 
paper copy to induce jobbers to 
carry the full Kleinert line in 
stock, which uncovers a question 
apt to be of considerable interest 
to a considerable number of na- 
tional advertisers. 

Is it the fault of the advertising, 
is it poor salesmanship on the 
part of the manufacturer’s sales 
force, or does the trouble lie with 
the jobber’s salesmen, when a 
manufacturer, after repeated ef- 
forts to persuade his jobbers to 
carry his entire line, finds that the 
jobber will stock the leader, and 
perhaps one or two other items, 
but resists all efforts to carry an 
adequate stock of the full line? 

That condition is a problem in 
many businesses. No member of 
the line serves so many useful 
purposes as an advertised leader, 
like Whitman’s Sampler, Valspar, 
Wesson Oil, Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields, Mazda Lamps, Lux, 
Pebeco and many others. A 
leader will lift an obscure line 
into prominence, or become the 
whole line and enable the adver- 
tiser to drop all the other mem- 
bers of the family. Once a leader 
has been created through adver- 
tising, it becomes a power to 
break into new markets or intro- 
duce new products. 

Probably one of the best illus- 
trations of what advertising and 
a good leader will do is the case 
of Wesson Oil, which a few years 


ago was an unknown member of 
a very large family. Today no 
one knows whether there is a 
family or ‘not, but everybody 
knows Wesson Oil. So far as 
the general knowJedge of the pub- 
lic is concerned, the family has 
disappeared; there is no longer a 
family: Wesson Oil has become 
the family. 

But in other lines of business, 
the leader could not be allowed to 
crowd the other members of the 
family to the wall. Its greatest 
usefulness lies in raising a family, 
as in the case of Whitman’s 
Sampler. One of the Sampler’s 
many functions is to introduce the 
other members of the family to 
the public, and to keep the public 
well acquainted with them all. 

Kleinert’s Dress Shields is an- 
other example of a leader whose 
function is to raise a family, edu- 
cate it and see that every member 
does well. In addition to dress 
shields the family now consists of 
hose supporters, rubber aprons, 
bathing caps, baby pants, rubber 
sheeting, utility bags, and a new 
member that will make its appear- 
ance during the present year—a 
guimpe. 

DIFFICULT FOR JOPBERS TO STOCK 


The manufacturer of a family 
of products whose distribution 
lies through the jobber will be 
pretty certain to experience sub- 
stantial opposition from the job- 
ber when it comes to asking him 
to carry a complete stock of all 
members of a family. That is 
not difficult to understand, if one 
will look at it from the jobber’s 
point of view. It is simply a 
question of inventory investment, 
warehouse space, turnover and 
bookkeeping. The jobber en- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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NUMBER EIGHT.'OF A SERIES 


G. M. C. Trucks— 


another partner in 
the Boston American’s 





months of 
achievement 


G. M. C. Trucks were among the 
many national advertisers to place 
the BOSTON AMERICAN on 
a full copy schedule during the 
last seven months. 


An impressive array of other 
prominent local and _ national 
advertisers also paid tribute to 
the value of the BOSTON 
AMERICAN in that period. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 


Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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“Dealers in agricultural towns are our chief mark 
The best sales argument we can make to them is t 
an article is nationally advertised. This means its quali 
is established among the customers of these dealers. 


“Manufacturers of our lines ca 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. We 


The Country Gentleman TheLadies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening#urtis Py 
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Obile. In fact, sixty-two per cent of Kansas farmers 
cars. 


Replacement parts especially should be strongly adver- 


0 of 


ning 


ed right now. A big new business in these lines has opened 
) to jobbers of automotive accessories and supplies. 


the farm trade through THE 
ut advertising in a Curtis pub- 
and an assurance of demand.” 


ENTLEMAN 


urtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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There are a few left 


The Charles Francis Press calendar for 1922 
has received wide and favorable attention. 
Here are a few of the written comments: 





“I wish to thank you for the very handsome 
calendar. It is a beautiful piece of work and 
we congratulate you on it.” 





“Please accept the writer’s thanks for the 
very handsome 1922, calendar received this 
morning.” 


“Received your 1922 calendar, which has 
replaced all the others on my walls.” 


“It is indeed very beautiful.” 


“You are to be complimented on your splendid 
calendar, which has been hung in our Vice- 
President’s office.” 


“It has attracted much praise from those who 
have seen it and bears silent testimony to 
your splendid craftsmanship.” 


“I have received your beautiful calendar for 
1922.” 


There are a few calendars left, and so long as 
they last, copies will be sent to business ex- 
ecutives upon request by telephone or letter. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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deavors to reduce the number of 
his lines, of course. He handles 
the products of a great many 
manufacturers. His aim there- 
fore is to carry only the adver- 
tised leaders or fast-selling items 
of each manufacturer. 

But the manufacturer knows 


For forty years a positive standard of Quality 


Send for Kleinert’s “Book of Better Ways” 


LB KLEINERT RUBBER CO_ Dept A 710725 Brondwer. New York 
— 


Wen Toreee 


KLEINERT ADOPTS ROTAGRAVURE STYLE OF MAKE-UP 
FEATURING EACH MEMBER OF THE LINE 


something that the average jobber 
does not know: He knows exactly 
how much he is spending for ad- 
vertising to make selling easier, to 
widen and intensify distribution, 
to shorten the period of turnover 
for retailer and wholesaler alike, 


and to increase the number of 
items that a jobber can count on 
as permanent fixtures in his busi- 
ness. He knows that the money 
he spends for advertising carries 
quite a number of benefits to the 
jobber, and that if all manufac- 
turers were to curtail their ad- 
vertising expenditures, the jobber 
would be obliged to make up the 
difference in advertising and sales 
work or suffer a considerable loss 
of business. 
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There are progressive jobbers 
as well as the other sort, and these 
are quick to discern the lines that 
are being advertised steadily and 
they are throwing the force ‘of 
their selling efforts behind them 
in order to cash in to the fullest 
extent on what the manufacturer 
is doing for them. 
There are a great 
many more jobbers, 
however, who will not 
take advantage of a 
good thing that costs 
nothing but who have 
to be sold on their 
own good fortune. 
And this class, because 
they far outnumber 
the other class, have 
to be persuaded that 
if the leader of an 
advertised line is a 
good thing for them 
to handle, other mem- 
bers of the family, 
when equally adver- 
tised, would be as 
good and yield them 
as much profit. 

This is a question 
that many manufac- 
turers have thought 
about a lot. Some 
have solved it; others 
have not. The question, 
stated simply, is: How 
may the jobber be in- 
duced to stock the full 
line? 

The I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co., of New York, for forty 
years manufacturer of Kleinert 
Dress Shields and national adver- 
tisers for almost as long a period 
of time, has given a great deal of 
thought to the problem and will 
embody in its advertising campaign 
for 1922 a feature that will look 
directly toward a solution of it. 
The company’s advertising for 1922, 
however, is a unified effort to de- 
velop its sales and manufacturing 
policies to a higher level of ef- 
ficiency than it reached in 1921, 
the best year of the company’s 
existence; consequently the fol- 
lowing description will include the 
campaign on the jobbers with a 
description of the other important 
features. 
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The company employs about 
thirty salesmen. who call on job- 
bers and large retailers in cities 
of twenty-five thousand and over. 
Jobbers’ salesmen cover the 
smaller towns. 

An interesting thing about the 
company’s sales and manufactur- 
ing policy is that while Kleinert 
made reductions in prices during 
the last year, it did so, not to 
stimulate sales, which during 
1921 ran ahead of previous years, 
but because it felt the public ex- 
pected a reduction, inasmuch as 
reductions had been made in 
practically all other lines. Since 
the peak of high prices and high 
wages in 1919, however, the com- 
pany has not been obliged to re- 
duce wages. It has been able, 
through advertising and improved 
methods of manufacture resulting 
in increased production, to main- 
tain wages while reducing prices; 
- and one important feature of its 
sales campaign this year will be 
to attain a larger volume of out- 
put through the plan that will 
be described in this article, and 
thus keep its costs of manufacture 
in workable relation to its selling 
prices. 

The advertising campaign for 
1922 includes a long list of busi- 
ness publications in the dry goods 
and notion field, women’s maga- 
zines of national circulation and 
large space in the rotagravure 
sections of metropolitan papers. 

The first advertisement in the 
business papers is an optimistic 
announcement for 1922. It con- 
tains the reproduction of a very 
large photograph of the company’s 
new factory building at College 
Point, with the following caption 
above the picture: “This is what 
we think of 1922 business—Our 
new five-story and basement 
factory.” 

“We are welcoming the new 
year,” declares this advertisement, 
“with 67,500 square feet of addi- 
tional floor space, with a corre- 
sponding increase in machinery 
and equipment. This means an 
enormously increased production, 
and storage place to keep fresh 
stocks on hand. 

“Our purpose is to give you 
prompt deliveries of perfect mer- 
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chandise, to meet the continuous 
demand which our enormous, 
unceasing advertising and high 
standard of manufacture bring to 
your store.” 

To revert, now, to that feature 
of the Kleinert advertising cam- 
paign that will undertake to 
convince the jobber that he ought 
to carry the complete line of 
Kleinert products in stock: 

The plan is used in two ways 
Advertisements in the busines: 
papers will be two-page, or insert 
style, printed in two colors, re 
and black. Page one will display) 
the full line of dress shields, al 
illustrated and described just a 
they would be in a mail-order cata 
logue. On the other side, or pag: 
two, the rest of the line will b« 
illustrated, such as “Baby Pants 
and Sanitary Specialties.” O/ 
course, it is not possible to illus- 
trate and describe every sing): 
item in the line. On the page de 
voted to dress shields, for ex 
example, Kleinert’s notions are 
referred to as follows: “A full 
line of Kleinert’s Notions will 
guarantee sales profits in any no 
tion department.” On the other 
side, several items that cannot be 
illustrated are described as fol- 
lows: “Kleinert’s are also head- 
quarters for Bathing Caps, House- 
hold Aprons, Children’s Play 
Aprons, Buster Brown Hose Sup- 
porters, Tourist Cases, Shirlastic 
Ribbon, Utility Bags.” 

The deep, dark strategy of the 
scheme comes into view only when 
one notices the line printed at the 
top of each page, “There is a 
jobber near you who can suppl; 
Kleinert’s”—Dress Shields on one 
side and Baby Pants and Sanita: 
Specialties on the other. This, 
and another line at the bottom 
reading “Prices upon applicatio: 
to your jobber”—for nothing 
priced in this advertisement. 

You’re a retailer and you se 
this advertisement in your trad 
magazine. Your jobber’s sales 
man calls on you regularly but h 
never told you about being able t: 
supply Kleinert’s full line befor« 
Just shields and baby pants, pe: 
haps. But you have had calls fo: 
a lot of other things. So you ar 
glad to know you will now be 
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ALL-FICTION FIEL 


280 Broadway, N. Y. City The felted * 
1152 Peoples Gas Bidg., ( 
Chicago 
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How the money 
tolls in! 


ET this merchant tell you! Let 831 merchants tell you—as 
4 they have told ‘us! . . . Just think of it!—831 drug- 
gists (also dealers in magazines) say that the readers of the 
All-Fiction magazines have just as much money and are better 
spenders than the readers of other magazines. And when 
they follow this up by telling us that two and one-half times 
more people come into their stores to buy the All-Fiction 
magazines than to buy any other publication, do you wonder 
why the All-Fiction Field is proving such a wonderful sales 
place for good merchandise? 








Think that over—and ask us 


on your business letterhead to (Adventure Munseys 
give you all the facts uncov- ° * 
ered by our new survey of this Ainslee’s Peoples 


market. Write today. Argosy — Popular 
/- Short 
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able to get them from your jobber. 

Suppose, on the other hand, 
you’re a jobber and you see this 
advertisement, or, when you call 
on a retailer who wants to give 
you an order for a full line, he 
shows it to you. And suppose you 
tell the retailer you cannot fill an 
order for anything but shields and 
baby pants. Isn’t it possible this 
retailer will think there must be 
some other “jobber near him who 
can supply” the other items; and 
you may lose him? Or if that is 
too remote or unlikely a situation 
to arise, multiply the massed ef- 
fect of all these advertisements 
appearing in papers where hun- 
dreds of retailers are going to see 
them and judge whether this may 
not in time alter your point of 
view about what you, a jobber, 
would like to be in a position to 
supply to retailers with such an 
advertising campaign going on. 

Many jobbers get out catalogues. 
The Kleinert company has printed 
this two-page advertisement in the 
form of an insert and when job- 
bers write for “catalogue ma- 
terial,” they receive a quantity of 
inserts. The company is frank 
enough to admit, however, that it 
has not been too successful so far 
in getting away with this plan, 
though some jobbers have used 
the inserts. It will rely upon the 
publication of the insert in busi- 
ness papers to work a gradual 
change upon the jobber mind. 

The plan looks like one that 
must be successful in the long 
run. It is based on a pretty sound 
principle of psychology, namely, 
that familiarity overcomes opposi- 
tion, and the jobber with pressure 
being exerted upon him from two 
sides must yield in time. Add the 
prtenets of consumer advertising 

at the other pressure and the 
yielding will be quicker. 

Getting the retailer to carry the 
whole line is possible only when 
the jobber is in a position to sup- 
ply him. But the retailer can be 
goaded, into impatience, and this 
the Kleinert company is doing, 
first, by its trade-paper advertis- 
ing, ‘and, second, by an occasional 
piece of direct-mail literature, 
such as the following, entitled 
“The Ugly Duckling” : 
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“There’s an old story about a 
Duck that hatched out a batch of 
eggs. All the eggs turned out to 
be regulation, standard brand, 
honest-to-goodness ducklings ex- 
cept one, 

“The mother Duck looked at 
the queer little stranger and said, 
‘What an awful oil-can you turned 
out to be. I’m going to call you 
little Notion Line. 

“Poor little Notion Line was 
sure out of luck! Nobody had 
any use for her. They treated 
her the way many a traveling man 
has treated his notions samples. 
ed just naturally didn’t know 
er. 

“But the time came when the 
brood of ducklings grew up to 
be regulation, ordinary, everyday 
Ducks, and then they stopped 
growing. 

“What happened to little Notion 
Line? She grew up but kept on 
developing until she became a 
swan. Then there was a rush to 
pay her a little attention. In the 
last year or two all Notion Lines 
manufactured by first-class houses 
have turned out to be Swans. 
Many a traveling man has already 
tumbled to that fact. 

__ “A lot of boys realize today that 
if they give a little attention to 
their line of Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields, for instance, they can get 
their dealers to stock a good as- 
sortment of sizes, shapes, colors, 
and qualities. It runs into money. 

“Nobody has to tell a wideawake 
salesman today that Kleinert’s 
Jiffy Baby Pants, in natural, 
white, and flesh colors are worth 
pushing. The ledger shows that. 

“Some wise boys have dis- 
covered that if they show their 
samples of Kleinert’s Sanitary 
Belts and Aprons where a fussy 
or modest buyer can go over them 
by herself, they will sell a lot 
more of them. 

“And as for Kleinert’s Sheeting 
in squares or by the yard, it’s an 
open secret that there is big busi- 
ness in these items. 

“Perhaps you hadn’t heard that 
the notion business in the U. S. A. 
for 1921 is estimated at over one 
hundred million dollars. 

“Some money, eh? 
“Are you getting your share?” 
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James P. Barnes, President, Louisville Railway, says: 


“The future of the electric railway 
industry is vast and opens before us 
like a fairyland of opportunity.” 


“A NEW SPIRIT is abroad—born of the world 
throes of warfare, and today the true measure of 
service is the Golden Rule. The service is the 
thing. We must seek, not so intently remunera- 
tion, but opportunity to serve. This is not to 
intimate that we can serve at unremunerative 
rates, but rather that if we ask and grasp our 
opportunities for service of the broadest kind, 
remuneration will follow as a matter of course.” 


SUCH is the spirit of the field covered by Electric 
Railway Journal. Its readers are the executives 
who buy 99% of the 4000 commodities used in 
electric railway work. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Member Associated Business Papers 
Member Audit Bureau of Circutations 
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HEN you tackle a 
new job—the first 
thing you do is to make a 
careful investigation. That 
is exactly what The Farm 
Journal Research Depart- 

















ment does for you. 
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The Farm Journal 
“pays and proves it pays. 


Having the facts as to the market, it is 
relatively easy to plan the proper sales 
campaign. ‘The first publication to use, to 
sell to farmers, is The Farm Journal, 
which “pays and proves it pays.” And it 
is also true that The Farm Journal’s analy- 
sis of rural sales opportunities is unusually 
complete. For example, these reports are 
on file in all The Farm Journal’s offices. 


Automatic Sprinklers Overcoats 
Automobiles , Paint 
Automobile Accessories Pancake Flour 
Baby Powder Phonographs 
Belting Piston Rings 
Breakfast Foods Roofing Market 
Building Materials Rubber Boots 
Drag Saws Safety Razors 
Drop-Forged Tools Saws 

Electrical Equipment Seeds 

Fanning Mills Sewage Disposal 
Fencing Shampoos 








Fence Posts 

Fire Extinguishers 
Fruits 

Garden Tractors 
Gas Engines 
Heaters—Oil 
Heaters—Water 
Life Insurance 
Linoleum 
Lubricants 

Men’s Clothing 
Milking Machines 
Moving Pictures 
Overalls 


Shoes 
Silverware 
Soaps 

Spark Plugs 
Spray Pumps 
Suspenders 
Toilet Goods 
Tractors 
Trailers 
Trucks 
Underwear 
Wall Board 
Washing Machines 
Water Systems 


When you want larger sales, ask us for 
our analysis of your chances in the farm 
market—write now, before you forget. 








Thefarm journal 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


342 Madison Ave PHILADELPHIA 


New York City 











Mallers Bldg 
Chic ago 
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‘-And He Hasn’t 
_ Begun To Weaken” 


To the contrary, the growing circulation of the States seems to gain a 
fresh impetus with each new week and month. Inability of A. B. C. 
audits to give up-to-the-minute figures on the States is evident when you 
consider that since September 30th, 1921, when our last semi-annual 
A. B. C. statement was published, the States city circulation has in- 
creased 25% and the Sunday circulation 30%. Full gains last year and 
new guins this year are shown by these comparisons: 


Daily Country Total 
January, 1921, Average 7,037 40,093 
January, 1922, Average 38,514 9,064 47,378 
February, 1922 (10 Days).... 41,596 9,794 51,391 


Percentage of Daily Gains City Country Total 
January, 1922 5,468 2,027 eer Daily Gains 


of (for 1 Year 


over or or 
January, 1921 29% 19% 
February, 1922 730 4,013 

over or of tees 3 = 
January, 1922 8% 8% y 

Sunday 

January, 1921 
January, 1922 41, x A 
February, 1922 (2 Sundays)... 44,976 16,419 61,395 
P Dencetngs of Sunday Gains ok ba yd ani 
anuary, . ’ ’ 

over or or or {eandey, Gains 
January, 1921 56% Bay, ) *OF ear 
February, 1922 1,157 4,482 

over or or * or ey — 
January, 1922 7% 8% 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
ESTABLISHED 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 
8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Chicago 





Answering a Retailer’s Query about 
Profit on Advertised Goods 


How Consumer Demand Can Make Volume Go Up, Decrease Selling 
Expense in Direct Ratio, and Create Net Automatically 


Tue Bic Litrte Town Srore 
YSTER, Prop. 
Lumaerport, W. Va., 
February 8, 1922. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

How shall the retailer act toward an 
article that is advertised to sell at a 
price that does not allow him to make 
a profit? 

As an instance, to make myself clear: 
Campbell’s soups are advertised to sell 
at 12 cents per can. The jobber charges 
$1.15 less 2 per cent. In some instances 
delivery charges must be added. This 
represents about 20 per cent gross profit 
on selling price. 

Recent figures gathered by an Eastern 
publishing concern show the average 
overhead expense of stores is a fraction 
more than 26 per cent. 

Of course, the real answer is to cut 
overhead expenses, which is easier said 
than done. I understand the chain stores 
have a very low overhead expense, but 
they give little in the way of service. 
I doubt if the ordinary store could keep 
any customers at all if it gave as little 
in the way of service -as do the chain 


stores. L. C. Oyster. 


ITHOUT attempting to 

make any extended price 
analysis here it may be set down 
as a_ self-evident fact that no 
manufacturer who does general 
advertising is going to place a 
price upon his goods that will 
prevent the retailer from getting 
a profit. To do so would be to 
defeat the object of his advertis- 
ing, for it has become pretty well 
established that the highest meas- 
ure of success cannot come to an 
item distributed to retail stores 
unless the good-will of the dealer 
is behind it. 

Nevertheless all parties con- 
cerned in the transaction ought to 
realize that consumer advertising 
in behalf of an article calls, for 
co-operative effort. The dealer 
should no more expect to throw 
upon the manufacturer the whole 
profit burden any more than the 

latter should expect the dealer to 

handle a thing without fair re- 
turns. If a retailer’s overhead 
expense is more than it should be 
and if his storekeeping is not eco- 
nomical, then he is simply out of 


luck and the penalty should by no 
means be added to the advertised 
price of the goods. If the manu- 
facturer should attempt to cover 
the shortcomings of the retailer 
in this way, an obviously unfair 
burden would be added to the 
advertising. 

Get right down to fundamen- 
tals, though, and you will have to 
admit that this attitude on the 
on of the retailer is caused 

rgely by his failure to grasp the 
innermost significance of the bene- 
fits of turnover that is made pos- 
sible by advertised goods. And 
manufacturers do not take the 
time and trouble to educate him 
in these essentials. Presumably 
it is because they are not well 
enough acquainted with the re- 
tailer to realize that merchandis- 
ing principles plain as day to them 
may be dim to the dealer. 


TURNOVER IS THE THING 


An astonishingly large percent- 
age of dealers do not realize that 
quick turnover at a close figure is 
the thing that brings the satisfac- 
tory profit on low-priced goods. 
They strive for the profit on the 
individual sale. They have no 
adequate realization of the great 
truth that to sell ten rapidly 
turning articles yielding an indi- 
vidual net profit of a penny 
means more to them in the long 
run than the same amount of 
money invested in a single article 
that yields a net profit of ten 
cents. 

If the cost of conducting a re- 
tail store is 26 per cent on sales, 
the obvious remedy is to increase 
the sales volume. The chain 
stores, spoken of by our corre- 
spondent, save a great deal by 
failing to give the service one can 
get in a well-conducted indepen- 
dent store. But the thing that 
yields them their profit is in the 
turnover of the goods that piles 
up a big sales volume. As volume 
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goes up the cost of selling, 
relatively speaking, comes down. 
Well-advertised goods, for which 
a consumer demand has been 
established, make the volume go 
up because they encounter less 
selling resistance. This seems to 
be the answer, and wonder is that 
more advertisers do not sit down 
with the retailer, figuratively 
speaking, and show him _ the 
figures. : 

Whenever an inquiry of this 
kind comes up we are reminded 
of a remark made in a PRINTERS’ 
Ink interview by Alexander 
MacLean, owner of a Chicago 
chain of drug stores. : 

The manufacturer of a certain 
meritorious toilet article, trying 
to get Mr. MacLean to stock it, 
offered him a string of discounts 
that would make his profit more 
than five times what he was gain- 
‘ing from a similar article he had 
in stock. But the preparation 
offered was not advertised and 
the other was. 

“I can’t afford to stock your 
merchandise until you establish a 
demand for it,” Mr. MacLean 
told the manufacturer. “Profit on 
the individual sale is not where I 
make my money. I would sell 
from eight to ten times more of 
the advertised article. This in 
the aggregate would yield me a 
larger profit than the one sale I 
would make on your item, to say 
nothing of the added advantage I 
would have in bringing that many 
more people into my store.” 

When long profit and quick 
turnover will not mix, then there 
is no argument at all as to the 
benefits of choosing quick turn- 
over. There never was a year 
when it was quite so important 
for the retailer to learn this great 
truth—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Gillette Sales in 1921 Exceed 
1920 Record 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company 
for 1921 reports earnings of $7,008,- 
564, compared with $6,803,407 in 1920, 
ca in 1919, and $5,252,136 in 


18. 

During 1921 4,248,069 razor sets and 
19,531,861 dozen extra blades were sold, 
compared with 2,090,616 razor sets and 
19,051,268 dozen extra blades in 1920. 


*chandising policies. It 
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Detroit Plans to Advertise 
Itself 


The Detroit Board of Commerce has 
proposed a plan of co-operative adver- 
tising for Detroit manutacturers. The 
plan calis for the use of one page in a 
national periodical every fourth week 
beginning April 1 until thirteen pages 
have been used. 

Each page will be divided into thir 
teen sections, one of which sections will 
be devoted to copy concerning the city 
of Detroit and the Detroit Board oi 
Commerce. The other twelve sections 
will be advertisements of twelve Detroit 
manufacturing companies, members of 
the Board of Commerce. These twelve 
manufacturers will pay for the cost oi 
the space and for art work, engraving 
and typesetting charges. 

The Board of Commerce in explaining 
the plan says that “the copy for the 
Board of Commerce section will b« 
planned to establish the position of De 
troit as manufacturing a wide variety 
of products of high quality standards, 
and selling them under equitable mer 
will _ solicit 
inquiries from everybody who may be 
in the market for industrial products, 
and from manufacturers who may b« 
seeking a permanent location. It will 
emphasize the fact that Detroit is not 
a one-product town.” 

Campbell, Trump and Company, De 
troit advertising agency, have been ap 
pointed to handle the campaign. 


New Shoe Trade Paper in 
Boston 


The Shoe and Leather Reporter 
Boston, has started publication of th: 
Shoe Wholesaler, which for the tim 
being will be mailed with the Shoe an 
Leather Reporter on a_ monthly basis 
~ => _Richardson, of the Reporter 
staff, is in charge of the advertising. 

Philip Burbank, formerly with th: 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company an 
other agencies, is now connected wit! 
the advertising staff of the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. E. Doble has joine 
the paper’s copy service department. 


Dinner of Welcome to William 
H. Rankin 


A_ dinner of welcome will be give: 
to William H. Rankin, president o 
Wm, H. Rankin Company,. advertisin: 
agency, at the Waldorf-Astoria o 
March 2. Mr. Rankin moved hi 
headquarters to New York from Ch 
cago last year. The dinner is given a 
a welcome to Mr. Rankin as a residen 
of New York. The plan was prompte 
by his Western friends now living i: 
the East. 


Death of F. S. Dinsmore 


Frank S. Dinsmore, for the las 
twenty-four years a member of th 
business staff of Railway Age, Ne 
York, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on Fe! 


ruary 14. He was 63 years of age. 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY GeneralAdvertisng 


VANDERHOOF BUILDING «+ « 167 E.ONTARIO ST..CHICAGO 





Departing from Precedent 
to Give Sales New Impetus 


How the Kewanee Private Utilities Company 
solved the unique problem confronting 
manufacturers of technical installations 


Tradition seems to dictate that the journeyman 
plumber should handle water systems. Yet his 
curriculum takes no note of salesmanship. 


The experience of Kewanee in marketing their 
several products proves that accepted customs are 
not necessarily best. Just how they profitably 
solved the problem — by training engineers in 
selling, is an interesting bit of business history. 


Changing conditions demand departure from 


time-worn practices. Our experience will prove 
helpful. 


KEWaneeE 




















Louisiana Farmers Sell in Carload 
Lots to Consumers 


A Co-operative Advertising and Selling Plan Fostered by State 
Agricultural Authorities 


By Eldon F. Roark, Jr. 


ARRY D. WILSON, Com- 

missioner of Agriculture of 
Louisiana, is an advertising far- 
mer. He believes the average 
Louisiana farmer’s knowledge of 
how to raise rice, sweet potatoes, 
corn, or sugar cane, is out of all 
proportion to his knowledge of 
how successfully to market those 
products. Mr. Wilson’s depart- 
ment, therefore, is as much con- 
cerned about advertising as it is 
about killing potato bugs or in- 
creasing the yield of rice. 

For some time “apple cars” 
have been successfully operated 
in Louisiana. These come in 
from other States, and the apples 
are sold direct to consumers from 
the cars. They are sold very 
cheaply, and usually the lot is 
disposed of in a short time. 

This method of marketing has 
given Mr. Wilson an idea, and 
he has worked out plans for 
adapting it to Louisiana produce 
on a larger and better scale. There 
are three products in the State 
that have wonderful possibilities 
for the future through advertis- 
ing. They are rice, sweet potatoes, 
and cane syrup. Nearly every 
year an abundance of these de- 
licious foods goes to waste. 

They are really unknown in 
many sections of the country, and 
Mr. Wilson is convinced that he 
can not only put money in the 
farmers’ pockets by sending car- 
loads to distant cities to be sold 
at bargain prices to consumers, 
but that he can give the State and 
its products some valuable adver- 
tising. 

At first glance it might seem 
that this would antagonize the 
regular channels of distribution. 
But a clearer view of the matter 
shows it will prove a boon to 
brokers, wholesalers, and retailers, 
for the work is purely educational. 
Once rice, cane syrup, and yams 


are given a fair trial, new cus- 
tomers will be the result. One 
way of inducing people to give 
this trial is to offer bargains they 
cannot refuse. 

Accordingly a number of cities 
are to be selected and letters 
written to the chambers of com- 
merce explaining the plan of the 
department and asking if they 
would like to see these products 
shipped in for sale at bargain 
prices to consumers. Letters are 
also written to women’s leagues 
and clubs. If the replies are 
favorable, advertising space will 
be used in local papers announc- 
ing the date on which a car of 
sweet potatoes, for instance, will 
arrive and setting forth the merits 
of Southern yams. Subsequent 
advertisements are also to be run 

Farmers are notified by the 
Department of Agriculture to 
send in their sweet potatoes if 
they desire to pool them in a car 
leaving for a certain place. The 
car is loaded and soon leayes. A 
man from the State Depattment 
of Agriculture also purchases a 
ticket for the city to which the 
car is sent, and he takes charge. 
It is then up to him and the news- 
paper advertising to turn the 
trick. 

The cost of the advertising, the 
freight, and any incidental ex- 
penses are deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales, and the 
remainder is prorated among the 
farmers in the pool. The ex- 
penses of the Department of 
Agriculture representative are 
paid by the State. 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 
Appoints Agency 


The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., wit! 
executive offices in St. Louis and mills 


at Alton, Ill., and Dallas, Tex., his 
appointed John Ring, Jr., Advertising 
Co., St. Louis, to handle its accoun! 
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of Local Conditions 


Our Statistical Department will be glad 
to compile any data you may require 
concerning Washington (D.C.) as a 
prospective market for your product. 


In advertising you need but ONE 
medium—for The Star is read by prac- 
tically everybody in Washington. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY,MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street Tower Building 
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How the folding box 


opened a great new market 


HE biggest merchandising success ip 
recent years has been the marketing of 
Sunmaid Raisins in five-cent packages. 


In the first six months over 600 million 
cartons were sold—and in this tremendous 
achievement the folding box played a big 
role. The counter display container was also 
an important factor contributing to the 


success of the enterprise. 


It was vital to have folding boxes which 
would be uniform even in such enormous 
quantities—cartons which would be equally 
as attractive and colorful at the end of a hun- 
dred million as after the first few thousand. 
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Reliability of supply and promptness of 
delivery were also of prime importance. 

That Gair service met all demands is at- 
tested by the following letter from the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Company: “We 
wish to express our appreciation of the ser- 
vice which we have received. It has per- 
mitted us to arrange qur packing schedule 
with your cartons to the best possible advan- 
tage. The cartons and containers make one of the 
best packs that this Association puts out.” 


HIS is only one of the many conspicuous 

successes with which Robert Gair Com- 
pany has been associated. Most of these 
folding boxes and display containers were 
manufactured by us. 


Backed by years of knowledge and ex- 
perience, we offer you expert assistance and 
advice on every phase of -your packing and 
shipping problems. We can meet all demands 
for quantity as well as quality production 
for Folding boxes, Labels, Lithography, Cor- 
rugated and Solid fibre shipping cases. 

Send a postal for your copy of our interesting 
booklet, “ Scientific Selection of Package Designs.” 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON »+ BUFFALO 
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Miniature of a Window Display Originally 24 Inches High by 24 Inches Wide 


A WINDOW DISPLAY 


A window display is the keynote of any advertising campaign connected 
with the selling of goods in a store. Itsecures the most prominent position 
at the place where the goods are sold, and consequently should be the best 
piece of advertising material obtainable, both in idea and execution. 

All other items in an advertising campaign should be built on the idea of 
the window display. Its main feature should be repeated in general pub- 
licity advertising such as magazines and newspaper space, wall space and 
direct-by-mail service. Instead of the “idea” of a campaign originating in 
these services and then working back to the window display, the “idea” should 
start with the most important piece of ‘the campaign, the window display. 


Obviously it is important to have your window display created and produced 
by a company that knows the cumulative force of maintaining a character 
of purpose and design throughout an advertising project. 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN 
Gee ‘Sits ericis ans 


OMAHA 





The Scotch Tweed “ Invasion” 


Woolen Manufacturers Come Here to Become Better Acquainted—May 
Decide to Advertise Their Product in United States ° 


By James H. Collins 


T= dreaded word “invasion” 
has been heard constantly the 
last few months, particularly in 
Washington, where alarming fig- 
ures are laid before Congressional 
committees to prove that our in- 
dustries are threatened by floods 
of cheap European products. 

Foreign merchandise is again 
found in the shops, but in hardly 
any line have imports yet come 
up to pre-war figures. German 
merchandise is of a conspicuously 
shoddy quality. 

Real “invasions” are hard to 
prove. But last month there was 
something tangible in that line 
when a delegation of seventeen 
Scotch woolen manufacturers ar- 
rived in New York on a business 
mission. Their visit attracted 
wide attention and aroused much 
business comment. In some cases, 
the comment was panicky. These 
Scotchmen were taking advantage 
of our tariff delay and of unfav- 
orable exchange to flood our -mar- 
kets with their goods! But 
others commended them for their 
courage in seeking business in the 
United States at a time when a 
radical increase in our tariff 
seems more than likely. Of 
course, they found nothing but 
hospitality among American busi- 
ness men in their tour, which 
lasted from January 8° to February 
15, and included cities from 
Boston to Washington and Chi- 
cago, with several days in Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 

Really, the Scottish manufac- 
urers’ visit grew out of a Yankee 
dea. 

Several years ago their industry 
vot into a difficulty. Adopting 

American advertising idea that 

emed to meet the situation, they 

und that it worked in the 
ritish Isles. As this difficulty 
is affecting their products in the 
ited States, they decided to 
me over for a_ visit, get 
quainted, study the situation, 


and see if the idea would work 
here too. 

Scotland is the home of Scotch 
tweeds, those  climate-resisting 
fabrics that give the Briton his 
shaggy appearance. The word is 
said to be a corruption of “twill,” 
and took its present form when 
the .Scotch began making such 
fabrics, either because the word 
“twill” was misread in an invoice, 
or because the goods were made 
on the banks of the river Tweed. 
One of the members of the in- 
vading delegation is proud of the 
fact that his family name has 
been identified with weaving for 
the last 500 years. Weaving has 
long been regarded as a life 
work in Scotland. Many of the 
workers in its woolen mills today 
are direct descendants of weavers 
in the sixteenth century, and 
some of the electrically driven 
mills of the present are on sites 
of buildings that housed hand- 
loom weavers two or three cen- 
turies ago. 


A USURPED MARKET 


TO REGAIN 


In 1918, the Scotch tweed 
manufacturers emerged from the 
war to find the world’s markets 
flooded with cloth purporting to 
be “Scotch tweed,” but which for 
the most part was neither made 
in Scotland nor of pure virgin 
wool, being largely composed of 
shoddy or re-used wool, and fre- 
quently adulterated with cotton. 
Besides a fraud upon the public, 
manufacturers were losing their 
trade at home and abroad. 

They first took the defensive 
step of applying to the British 
Board of Trade—which is a gov- 
ernment department, not a com- 
mercial association, as the name 
is understood in this country— 
for a collective national trade- 
mark to identify genuine Scotch 
woolens. The British Govern- 
ment granted such a mark, guar- 
anteeing the cloth upon which it 
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is stamped as having been ‘ ‘Made 
in Scotland of pure new wool,” 
at the same time laying down 
strict official regulations as to its 
use. Then they formed an asso- 
ciation, the Scottish Woollen 
Trade Mark Association, to ad- 


It is a wise cloth 
that knows its own 
Fatherland 


ENUINE SCOTCH TWEED will 

ensure you a smar:, fashionable 
overcoat, whether made-to-measure or 
ready-to-wear 
Your tailor will show vou on the reverse 
side of the cloth this mark, granted by 
the Board of Trade to Scottish manu- 
facturers 


APPEARING IN ENGLAND FOR 
SCOTCH TWEEDS 


cory 


minister and advertise their pro- 
tective mark. 

(Incidentally woolen is spelled 
with two lI’s in Scotland, and 
“Scottish” used where we usually 
say “Scotch’—the only two 
“Scotch” things in Scotland, these 
visitors insist, are tweeds and a 
once-familiar beverage now un- 
constitutional in this country.) 

This led to the idea of adver- 
tising the trade-mark, and credit 
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is given to American advertising 
methods for the idea behind the 
campaign. Instead of making it 
negative and cautionary, to turn 
the public from the imitation 
goods, they made it constructive, 
to sell more genuine Scotch 
tweeds by letting 
what they are. 

The campaign was laid out to 
run three years, ending next July, 
with an expenditure of 75,000 
pounds sterling for that period. 
The advertising was confined al- 
most entirely to the British Isles. 
Daily and weekly journals were 
chosen, with dealer helps for the 
retail trade. In the daily press 
sample tweed patterns were illus- 
trated in black and white, and 
emphasis put upon the phrase, 
“Made in Scotland of pure new 
wool.” Tweeds are suited for 
women’s wear, so some of the 
copy took a feminine slant. At- 
tention was paid to the wide range 
of tweeds, with demonstrations by 
actual suit prices that tweed can 
be had to fit any pocketbook. One 
advertisement may be quoted to 
illustrate this argument — the 
prices have been turned into 
dollars :’ 


people know 


It has been said that if a man is 
quoted $25 for a suit he questions th« 
quality: if quoted $60, he questions th 
price. 

Both prices and both qualities may b« 
equally justified: but they are not th« 
same. 

A $25 suit may be made of genuin 
Scotch tweed guaranteed by the collec: 
tive trade-mark of the Scottish twee: 
industry. 

The tweed will consist 
pure new ey made in Scotland, of 
traditional Scotch design; but the ma 
terial will not be the grade of Scotc! 
tweed used in a $60 suit, and th 
linings and workmanship will not lx 
the same. 

A $50 
will be a 
highest social 
who knows how 


entirely of 


or $60 Scottish tweed suit 

production worthy of th 
grade, cut by an artist 
to bring out the best 
lines of his customer’s figure. It wi! 
have been made by skilled labor, largel 
by hand, and the trimmings and lining 
will be of the best. 


In the weekly papers, wher: 
fine art work was possible, pat 
terns were illustrated in colors 
Dealer helps included show-cards 
for store display and_ simpl 
folders. Two representatives ar 
kept on the road in personai co! 
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Gains 
Gains 


Gains 


*—every issue. —and mostly in 


This means 


500,000 every Missouri and 
week. Illinois — where 
circulation counts 


The only Farm Paper in the St. Louis Dis- 
trict that hasn’t been losing circulation 


Now exceeds by 100,000 the guaranteed circu- 
lation of next largest Farm Paper in District 


Twice-G- Week 


= | Globe-Democrat 


4 ST. LOUIS 
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tact with jobbers and dealers, and 
the association also maintains an 
advertising service for the direct 
benefit of retailers. 

“The results of our campaign 
at home are clearly seen,” said 
Secretary F. H. Bisset, upon 
whom rests most of the respon- 
sibility for the association’s cam- 
paign. “After two and a half 
years we find the retail store men 
calling for the helps we furnish 
them, and there is a general in- 
terest in the work of our associa- 
tion. It is hard to say just what 
results have been obtained as a 
result of our appeal to the public, 
but the idea of cur group adver- 
tising is one that we are thinking 
of extending to other countries.” 

The United States is one of 
these countries. Here and in 
Canada imitation “Scotch tweeds” 
are one of the greatest obstacles 
to manufacturers who make the 
real thing. Credits, shipping and 
tariff are also obstacles, but the 
Scotchmen believe these can be 
overcome if the American public 
learns that real Scotch tweeds are 
identified by a sort of “hall 
mark.” There is no fear of an 
invasion, for they do not think 
that a great volume of business 
in their products can be built up 
in this country. Their goods are 
of the higher-price, exclusive pat- 
tern quality, made in factories not 
equipped for quantity production. 
Moreover, the delegation did not 
come pioneering to introduce new 
goods, for twenty out of the 
thirty-five manufacturers in the 
association have selling represen- 
tatives here, and are doing busi- 
ness already. They came partly 
to take care of their trade and 
increase their business, for they 
brought swatches with them. The 
demand for tweeds today in this 
country is said to be at the highest 
point ever known, with a partic- 
ularly good market for imported 
tweeds. While warmly welcomed 
by many commercial and civic 
organizations, the Scots did not 
come to America to be enter- 
tained, but chiefly to visit manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers. 

Quite as important has been 
their study of the possibilities for 
an American advertising cam- 
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paign based on the experience 
gained through the campaign at 
home. Whether this will be 
undertaken or not is to be decided 
next July when the first three- 
year period ends and new plans 
will be made for the British Isles. 
If it is deemed advisable at that 
time, trade-mark advertising will 
be extended to the United States 
and Canada, probably following 
somewhat closely the lines found 
successful at home. The associa- 
tion does not sell goods, control 
prices or trade in any way, but 
exists solely to administer the 
collective trade-mark under gov- 
ernment regulations. Membership 
is open to any Scottish woolen 
manufacturer who undertakes to 
comply with these regulations. 
The thirty-five manufacturers 
who belong to the organization 
produce about three-fourths of 
the entire output of woolens in 
Scotland. 


Trane Company’s Advertising 
Department Moved to 
La Crosse 


The Trane Company, manufacturer 
of Trane heating specialties and of the 
Trane system of vapor heating, has 
transferred its advertising department 
from its Chicago branch to the home 
office in La Crosse, Wis. 

This company has a broadened adver 
tising programme calling for increased 
space in trade pers and extensive 
direct-by-mail ~~ 

L. A. Trumble will be in charge of 
the advertising work. He was formerly 
in the advertising department of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago. 


New Advertiser for Morris 
Agency 

Theodore manufacturing 
chemist, Philatelphis, has ap jointed the 
Frank G. Morris Company, New York 
to handle advertising for Therapogen 
a bactericide, which has not been ad 
vertised hitherto. Certain _ sectiona 
farm publications will be used for thi 
product. 


Kaufman has been aj 
pointed production manager of th 
Arthur t Lewy advertising agency 
New York. For a year past he ha 
been classified advertising manager « 
the Daily Garment News, New York. 


Frank H. 


J. Murray has sold the Klamat 


E. 
Falls, Ore., Evening Herald to F. ¥ 
Soule. Mr. Murray retains ownersh 
of the Klamath Record. 
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The Trend of 


Business 


HE Iron Trade Review, with the 

February 9 issue, inaugurates 
another exclusive and original feature 
which marks a new advance in progres- 
sive business paper service. This new 
feature is a Business Trend Section 
wherein the status and trend of trade 
will be depicted each week by a series 
of original graphs. 



















































































































































































Business men are devoting more serious 
study to economic facts and laws 
through the effective medium of charts 
than ever before. The business cycle 
is a reality,—not a theory. All trade 
throughout industry is inextricably 
interwoven and prosperity everywhere 
is influenced by the same fundamental 
causes which each week are reflected in 
these charts. 
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The charts in this new Business Trend 
Section are compiled by a specially 
trained staff from original statistics and 
data collected from a wide variety of 
authoritative sources. 


The addition of this editorial service is 
but one of the forward steps by which 
The Iron Trade Review has kept pace, 
has anticipated the practical needs of 
its readers, and has maintained its 
position of leadership. 







































































THE Iron TRADE REVIEW 


A Penton Publication 
Cleveland uo se 


Member, A.B. C., A.B. P. 
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Service average more than $12,000 a month 


The cable tolls paid by the Public Ledger Foreign News 
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HE cable brings to Philadelphia, news 
gathered by its chain of staff correspondents 
who cover the world from London to Tokio. 


Telegraph circuits leased by the Ledger 
Syndicate carry it out to other newspapers 
throughout the American continent. 


Thus even the people of the Pacific Coast get 
Public Ledger news the same day that it appears 
in Philadelphia, through the following notable 
newspapers: 


Berkeley Gazette Seattle Times 
Los Angeles Express Tacoma Ledger 
San Francisco Bulletin Vancouver Province 


The Public Ledger is honored by the confidence 
bestowed upon it by the hundreds of news- 
papers which regularly subscribe for its news 
and other features. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 
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ULSA is a fertile market for 

motor trucks and trailers—partic- 
ularly for oil field use. Most of the 
big oil companies and supply houses 
operating in the great Mid-continent 
field have their headquarters in Tulsa 
—do their buying here. Truck adver- 
tising in the Tulsa World reaches the 
executives of these concetns in a most 
effective manner. 


Net Paid Circulation 
Now Over 35,000 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


RELIABILITY — CHARACTER— ENTERPRISE 
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Speculative Ideas 
Should Be Subjected to 
Test Campaign 


Pickwick CoMPANY 
CincinnaTI, OHIO 

ditor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have had an inquiry from a whole- 

le house at some distance from here 

at seems to bring out an unusual 
1estion. m ss ee pl 

A wholesaler is thinking of offering 
» his customers a combination of sea- 
sonable goods in unbroken packages to 
save himself expense and waste. He pro- 
poses to allow extra discounts on such 
sales. 

He also is considering advertising in 
the daily papers the assemblage of ar- 
icles included in his monthly combina- 
tion, publishing the names of the dealers 
who sell it to the public. _ 

Can you tell us of any instance where 
such a plan has been tried—or by 
vhom—and if it has been tried, how it 
resulted ? 

Tue Pickwick Company. 


Oe correspondent is correct 
in assuming that his client’s 
plan is somewhat unusual. Ideas 
of this kind are of course specula- 
tive. Whether or not they succeed 
depends on the skill with which 
the combination is made up and 
how well it is sold after it is 
made up. The plan being new to 
the public, it will have to be ad- 
vertised to establish an acquain- 
tance. An intensive try-out 
campaign should be attempted in 
some typical community and then 
future action can be determined 
by the results of the experiment. 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Business Paper Advertiser 
Appoints Agency 


Che Zeller Lacquer Mfg. Co., New 
k, has appointed Hewitt, Gannon & 
Inc., of that city, as its adver- 
g agents. Business papers in the 
| products manufacturing industries 
be used, as well as direct mail. 


\ppointment by “The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor” 


harles E, 
ness manager of The 


Jarvis has been appointed 

Christian 

ice Monitor, Boston. 

|. O. Straub, formerly vice-president 
secretary of the Goldman Adver 
g Service, has been appointed man- 
of the service department of the 
Spivak Advertising Agency, New 


k 
. 
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Batting Average 900 Plus 
Des Mornes, Ia., Feb. 10, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the three years that we have been 
reading Printers’ Ink Monthly we have 
found little or no fault with its con- 
tents. So far as our own personal 
interest in your articles is concerned, 
we find that more than 90 per cent of 
them contain information of value in 
our work. There is seldom an issue of 
your magazine which doesn’t contain 
some practical ideas that can 
adapted in one way or another to our 
own work, 

We would say that the proportion of 
pictures to text is about right. 

We were just thinking the other day 
that the study of aa issue of the 
Printers’ Ink publications is an adver- 
tising education in itself. In fact, we 
would say that both the Weekly and 
Monthly are text books on current 
advertising practice that no advertising 
man can afford to overlook. We 
wouldn’t be without either of the 
Printers’ Ink publications. 

Des Moines Hosiery MItts, 
Mac Haran. 


Oshkosh Agency Has Two 
New Accounts 


The Oshkosh Mpouloctaring Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer 
of cement mixers, heavy road paving 
machinery and saw rigs, has placed 
its advertising account with mith, 
McCrory & Company, Racine, Wis., 
advertising agency. rade publications 
will be used. Smith, McCrory & Com- 
pany have also secured the account 
of the Arnold Electric Company, man- 
se of drink mixers, Racine, 
1s. 


J. E. Hasty in Aircraft 
Advertising 


J. E. Hasty, formerly with the Dol- 
man-Hopkins Company, San Francisco 
advertising agency, has become adver- 
tising manager of the Williams Brothers 
Aircraft Corporation, of that city. He 
was previously with the copy depart- 
ment of the Johnston-Ayres Company, 
San Francisco. 


Robert Jones, Jr., 
Green Agency 


Robert Jones, Jr., recently foreign 
advertising manager and manager of 
merchandising for the Philadelphia 
North American, has joined the Charles 
. Green Advertising Agency, New 
York, as vice-president. 


with 


With Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Chicago 


Theodore Longabaugh has resigned 
as advertising manager of the Henry 
Bosch Co., wallpaper manufacturer, to 
go with the Ludlow Typograph Co., 
Chicago, in a similar position. 





The Place of the Stunt in 
Advertising 


Novelties That Immediately Impress Themselves upon the Public as 
“Something Radically New” 


By A. L. Townsend 


VERY so often an advertiser 

comes out with an idea that 
gets unusual attention, not only 
from the public but from other 
advertisers, because of a radical 
change of form. It has been the 
custom to refer to these exploits 
as “stunts,” and there has always 
been a diversity of opinion as to 
their utilitarian virtue. 

Any just estimate must be based 
on the current audience. Are we 
living in an age of novelties and 
of innovation? Do people react 
- to cleverness and to the abso- 
lutely original? Can attention be 
gained, of a favorable character, 
by doing the unexpected and un- 
usual ? 

Unquestionably, the present gen- 
eration is rather fond of surprises 
and of individuality. It seems to 
be a national desire for change, 
for variety, for the element of 
pleasant surprise. 

Knowledge of this accounts for 
interesting individual advertise- 
ments that are now a matter of 
frequent occurrence. Such national 
advertisers as employ the method 
—and they are, significantly, among 
the best known and most success- 
ful—do not, however, ride the 
hobby beyond a certain safe point. 
They employ the advertising 
“stunt” as a sort of seasoning. 

But what actually constitutes a 
“stunt,” as the word is commonly 
employed? What are the out- 
standing instances of it? How 
are they working out? 

When a campaign for Armour’s 
Oats concentrated upon the rapid- 
ity with which the product could 
be cooked, made ready for the 
table, and turned a clock dial 
almost into a secondary trade- 
mark, an advertising theme was 
hit upon that made competitors 
take notice. Oatmeal of the old 
régime took from one-half to 
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three-quarters of an hour to cook. 
The Armour announcement that 
here was a product that could be 
served from ten to fifteen minutes 
after being placed on the fire was 
therefore strikingly effective. 


COLGATE SCORES 


We would term a “stunt” an 
advertisement issued by Colgate & 
Company, this time appearing in 
motion. picture magazines. It 
should be here explained _ that 
this advertiser, while inclined to 
novelty advertising, makes it fit, 
in a most ingenious fashion, th« 
publication in which any innova 
tion appears. 

“Do you know him in his 
Lather Make-up?” was the catch- 
line for a picture showing a well- 
known motion picture actor in the 
act of shaving. His face—the 
lower portion of it at least—was 
well covered with Colgate shaving 
stick lather. And the disguise was 
fairly perfect. 

The copy read: “Of course you 
know this popular motion picture 
actor, but do you recognize him 
as he is lathered with Colgate’s 
for his morning shave? Take 
three guesses. Write them on the 
coupon attached and mail to us. 
If any of your guesses is correct, 
we will send you Colgate’s Handy- 
Grip with a trial-size Shaving 
Stick, free.” 

We would hesitate to predict 
the amount of interest such a 
page might arouse. Everybody, 
in and out of the profession, 
might well want to exercise his 
wits. And it is a real puzzle, 
for the lather over a part of the 
face acts as a wonderful disguise. 
It was a happy conceit. And a 
much better method of giving 
away samples than merely to hand 
them out from door to door. 

This “doing something different” 
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WHEREVER there is a 
postofiice,there’s Bundscho, 
ready to help you with any- 
thing fine in type that you 
need. A circular, booklet, 
letterhead or advertisement. 
Once a week, once a month, 
once a year, once in a while. 
Just write in. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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in advertising, and doing it ration- 
ally, with a sound reason, is not 
sO easy as it may appear. For 
the “stunt” that is a freak idea 
and nothing more can scarcely be 
looked upon as good business. 
page in colors for Blue 
Ribbon Peaches sprang a_ real 
surprise when it reproduced, in 


Taking Industry out 
of the Shadow 
of the ‘Pen- 


A GIANT, PAGE-SIZE PEN MAKES THE RAPID READER PAUSE 


connection with recipe and pack- 
age, the facsimile of a check paid 
by The California Peach & Fig 
Growers to a publishing company, 
for eleven thousand dollars. 

The caption read: 

“We paid $11,000 for this page 
to tell you of this wonderful 
peach shortcake made from Blue 
Ribbon Peaches.” 

Not another line of text on the 
page made any reference to the 
check or its mission. 

The advertiser knew that very 
few people know how much it 
costs to “run” a page in colors 
in a magazine of this character. 
It was believed that the consumer 
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must be impressed by the impor- 
tance of a message that would cost 
this much to deliver. 

Here was an idea that might 
well carry the desired “punch,” 
for the large majority of readers. 

It was nothing short of a “stunt” 
to magnify the peril of the writ- 
ing pen in modern business, where 
full efficiency 
of methods is de- 
manded. The reader 
is startled to see, on 
opening up his maga- 
zine, a double-spread 
with a giant pen, 
larger perhaps than 
has eyer been shown 
in an advertisement 
before, casting a 
gloomy shadow over 
a vast area of office 
buildings, factories, 
mercantile institu- 
tions. The Under- 
wood bookkeeping 
machine campaign 
has determined to 
waste no words 
when it comes to 
picturing and de 
scribing the menace 
of the old-fashioned 
methods in business : 

“Where books are 
kept by pen, there 
you will find busi 
ness under a shadow 
The shadow of the 
pen darkens the desks 
of the executives. It 
falls across the 
machinery and the 
counters. It creeps into the Credit 
Department, the Purchasing Office, 
the Shipping Room. Everywhere it 
slows up work and causes errors.” 

The so-called advertising “stunt” 
has its appointed place in most 
campaigns, provided, always, th 
basic idea is sound and is not 
merely introduced irrelevantly. 

“Never fool the reader,” is 
wise slogan. 

And when a bold, a daring, a 
unconventional idea is used, fo: 
no better reason than to mak 
people stop and look, the reactio 
is bad. The reader feels that h 
has been deceived into reading tl! 
advertisement. 
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From Cecil B, DeMille’s “Affairs of Anatol” 


The picture that 
sold out stock— 


The buyer in the furnishings department of a 
Detroit department store was recently puz- 
zled to account for a heavy run on telephone 
covers. 

Finally he asked a young matron of the 
smart set, who was buying one, to explain 
their sudden popularity. 

“I suppose,” she smiled, “it’s because that 
picture running at the Strand this week shows 
how much they add to a living room.” 

Perhaps the moving pictures “sell” your 
product? 

Why not identify it with your name, then? 

Through the moving picture enthusiasts’ 
favorite magazine, of course— 


PHOTOPLAY 


James R. Quirk, Publisher 
Ww C. W. Fuller, Advertising Manager 
(Q)j 25 'W. 45th St., New York 350 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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Putting Smiles 


ARM LIFE is written to interest everybody who 
lives on farms—and most farm folks love a good 
laugh. So there are several departments in the paper 
to smile about. One of them is “The Grin Grist,” 
contributed every month by Strickland Gillilan. 
Mr. Gillilan has been writing for Farm Life for a 


SPENCER, IND. 
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In Every Issue! 


number of years—and has managed to be perennially 
funny. He has won a warm place for himself in the 
hearts of Farm Life readers. 


In between times he lectures for the Chatauquas 
over the length and breadth of the land. His work 
for Farm Life has helped to give the paper a tone 
of light-heartedness—-of cheerful optimism. It has 
helped to attract to Farm Life’s subscription list the 
type of farmer who prefers to smile at his troubles 
rather than rage about them—the farmer who is not 
and never will be a sorehead. 


Reader interest and a constructive attitude that 


attracts optimistic men with the faith, hope and cour- 
age to go ahead when things look blue are what have 
made Farm Life so productive an advertising 
medium during the past year or two. Farm Life 
has more than 850,000 subscribers distributed in 
every farming neighborhood. 


The Farm Life Publishing Company paya 
| James M. Ripp_e ComMPANY feed 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
( hicago Atlanta Kansas City Cleveland 
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Display Container 


For Increasing Sales © 








The sales chart always tells a_ story. 
Many sales curves are bending upward 
because the product is intimately displayed on the 
dealer’s counter. 


The Brooks Display container is selling merchan- 
dise now in large volume for many users. 


Among the superior features of the Brooks Dis- 
play Container are a flat base, simple design, the 
most effective display angle for its contents, re- 
markable strength, and a large advertising surface. 


Let us design a display 
container for your own 
product. 


Brooks BANK Note Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Lithographed Folding Boxes 


Labels 
Window Display Advertising 
Business Stationery 


Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston 
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Cubs or Experienced Men? 


Which Shall the Modern Manufacturer Hire? 






By Roy Dickinson 


AN a man new to the business 

meet problems as well as the 
man who has had a great deal of 
experience in selling? This is a 
question that is of interest to 
many sales managers these days. 
Shall they choose from the young 
men who are graduating from 
college, train them in the tradi- 
tions and ideals of the organiza- 
tion, and then send them out to 
sell? Or shall they pick from the 
ranks of men who have had suc- 
cessful selling experience, who 
weathered many a storm, and who 
know how to go out and “put 
over a deal”? 

A manufacturer asked me these 
questions not long ago. He was 
trying to decide between one man 
at $7,500 a year, who had had 
much experience in the industry 
in which the manufacturer was 
nterested, and three young col- 
lege men at smaller salaries. The 
amount of money he could save 
in choosing the three men instead 
of one, looked like a good bet to 
him, and yet he had his doubts. 

Inquiry among a number of 
manufacturers leads me to be- 
lieve that there are two schools 
of thought on this subject, each 
me of which knows that the 
‘ther is wrong. But the truth 
is, it all depends upon the specific 
job and the industry. 

A certain bond house in down- 
town New York, for example, 
has made a rather drastic change 
in its sales policy. For many 
years it has taken men just out 
of college, given them a long, 
thorough, and intensive inside 
training, and eventually allowed 
them to go out to sell. In the 
meantime, the young men were 
kept down to a low salary. This 
policy resulted frequently in the 
young men with the most ambi- 
tion leaving just about the time 
the house thought they were 
ready to sell. In one way the 
plan worked well. Many of the 
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young men, eventually, if they 
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stuck it out, came to responsible 
positions in the firm, 

But there was a big salesman 
turnover and a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the low pay the 
men received while they were 
learning, which led to a great deal 
of knocking when the men got 
out with competitors or went into 
business for themselves. The situa- 
tion finally caused the house ex- 
ecutives to make a change. They 
are now taking on experienced 
men—that is, men who can be 
called experienced in one sense, 
and cubs in another. They are 
men who may or may not have 
had bond-selling experience, but 
they must have had some sort of 
sales experience, and must have 
made good. The firm is paying a 
salary to these men that would 
have looked abnormally high sev- 
eral years ago, yet it seems to 
think it has made a change for 
the better. 


YOUNG MEN ARE WELL PAID WHILE 
LEARNING 


Another organization in a dif- 
ferent line picks almost all its 
men as cubs—college graduates 
or not, it does not matter. It 
wants to catch them young and 
train them in the ideals and tra- 
ditions of the business. The com- 
pany. does not, however, ask these 
young men to work for nothing 
while they are learning. It care- 
fully points out to them the com- 
pany policy of promoting men 
who warrant it. The head of this 
firm has realized that the grocer 
and the butcher cannot be paid 
with little coins saying “I work 
for Blank & Company, the great- 


est house in the line of plumbing 


supplies.” If the manufacturer 
wants to keep the men he has 
trained, he must show them how 
and where they can develop to oc- 
cupy higher positions. The organi- 
zation that goes out and hires a 
man with euperience every time 
it wants to fill a big job cannot 
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Our forecast 1s that 
profits will depend 
nore on economy 
of operation than 
expansion of volame 


National Bank of Commerce 





OMPETITION for the available 

volume of business will be keen 

this year. It won’t be possible to 
make the “‘price” for your product cover 
the cost of wasteful tae! tn sell- 
ing, or advertising methods. 


Every dollar spent in manufacturing 
must return full value in product. 





Every dollar spent for selling must re- 
turn full value in orders. 






Every dollar spent for advertising must 
return full value through reaching real 
buyers. 
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Lost motion and waste effort by sales- 
men or advertising must be eliminated, 
and there must be increased concentra- 
tion upon responsive markets and real 
prospects. 


Such ‘economy of operation”’ is already 
being achieved with marked success by 
advertising in Business Papers. These 
are being scrutinized more closely than 
ever before, and business men are con- 
stantly depending upon them for guid- 
ance—they are actually reaching a con- 
centrated buying power in all trades 
and industries. 


One of the great reconstructive influ- 
ences in the country today are the Busi- 
ness Papers. Filled, as each is, with 
sound, practical and inspirational ideas 
on the solution of existing problems, an 
increasing number of advertisers are 
finding it profitable to be represented in 
their pages. 


Business Paper editors tell business men 
“how”—you tell them “what with.” 


If you have anything to sell, concentrate 
on the buyers in the Buyer’s own papers. 





A. 
B.5 


Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 


er departments, 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


With 125 Member Papers Reaching 
54 Different Fields of Industry 


Headquarters 220 West 42nd Street - 


NEW YORK 
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President Harding says: 


“ . .. We have, as a people, every reason to culti- 
vate the most intelligent understanding and definite, 
informed opinions regarding affairs which involve our 
relations to the rest of the world. In the past we 
have not been under the necessity to devote much 
specialized attention to these, but in the present state 
of the world your public servants will find themselves 
encouraged and supported in their efforts along these 
lines, if they note a developing cooperation and inter- 
est among the people.” 


2 ze & 


“Developing cooperation and interest among the 
people” is the definite purpose of this magazine. 


EARST'S INTERNATIONAL 
AliberaLt ‘Education__ 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Norman Hapgood, Editor Richard H. Waldo, Publisher 














“Bought because it’s wanted” 
35 cents 
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expect that the organization will 
win as much loyalty as the house 
where all the good jobs are filled 
from the inside. 

George F. Johnson, president 
of the Endicott-Johnson Com- 
pany, offers every man in his 
organization a real incentive in 
the two sentences that are an 
integral part of the company’s 
policy: “All the best jobs in the 
factory and tannery filled from 
the ranks. No good positions 
filled from the outside, but always 
from the inside.” A young man 
feels like getting imbued with all 
the traditions and ideals of a firm 
that has such a rule. 

William Cooper Procter, presi- 
dent of the Procter & Gamble 
Company, said recently. that de- 
veloping leaders is a big responsi- 
bility for any executive. The 
general superintendent of Procter 
& Gamble began work as a boy 
in the box factory at $2 a week. 
The superintendent of the Port 
Ivory plant came to the company 
eighteen years ago as a bill-of- 
lading clerk at $45 a month. The 
general sales manager seventeen 
years ago was a $60-a-month clerk 
in the treasurer’s department. 
The Central and Western sales 
managers both went with 
company as office boys. 

Firms like Endicott - Johnson 
and Procter & Gamble can afford 
to get and train cubs when they 
make such facts known to their 
employees, but a concern that has 
acquired a reputation of using its 
Prestige merely as a pay envelope 
substitute is not apt to have the 
same good results. 


SWIFT’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Edwin L. Ward, office manager 
of Swift & Company, has stated 
that developing men who can hold 
big jobs is one of the most im- 
portant phases of Swift & Com- 
pany’s business. Swift & Company 
in their plan of training human 
material have gone one step below 
the cub stage. Instead of con- 
sidering the office boy as a handy 
machine to execute petty duties, 
they regard every boy who starts 
work in the plant as being a po- 
tential executive or salesman. To 
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this end, the company has built 
up a system of boy training that 
has proved to be a great asset to 
the business. Mr. Ward, who has 
charge of the educational courses, 
brings out the viewpoint of the 
man who believes in training boys 
when he says: “Our greatest need 
is for trained men in every de- 
partment—men who thoroughly 
understand and are in full sym- 
pathy with Swift's ideals, policies 
and methods, and who can do 
original and constructive work to 
the end that this business may 
grow. This being so, it stands to 
reason that a fellow coming in 
here at fourteen or sixteen years 
of age and growing up with the 
business may prove more valuable 
to us than one who might come 
four or five years later.” 

The Swift plan of training boys 
has a wide application. After a 
boy has passed the preliminaries 
of the employment office, he is 
questioned to ascertain in what 
direction his future usefulness to 
the business may lie. He is asked 
what he would like to do; what 
his ideals are; what course in 
business he has mapped out for 
himself. His answers, together 
with the employment man’s esti- 
mate of his ability, are placed on 
his card. As time goes on, his 
development may be along un- 
expected lines, but the record is 
always there, so that the first im- 
pression may not be overlooked 
in the boy’s future relations with 
the company. The Swift school, 
which offers the equivalent of a 
commercial. high-school course, is 
in charge of three experienced 
high-school teachers, who devote 
their whole time to the, work. 

A man who has charge of hiring 
and training salesmen for a big 
publishing house believes that for 
the specific job the man who has 
had experience with other firms 
is the man to get. This man says 
that older men always make better 
progress in bad times. “Having 
seen the country go through a 
great many periods of depression 
and come out of them again, they 
have more stamina; they do not 
get excited or depressed so easily 
as the more volatile younger men.” 





* younger man. 
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He has found that his older men 
are selling better than the young 
ones he has trained and sent out 
recently. “When you ask me a 
question as to whether younger 
men or older men, experienced 
men or cubs, are better now, I 
can’t help thinking of Christopher 
Columbus on his voyage across the 
Atlantic,” he said. “You will re- 
member that after about six false 
alarms from the lookout there were 
several mutinies, and it was the 
younger men, whenever a new 
cloud bank was seen in the sky near 
sunset, who wanted to turn south 
or southeast or northwest. It was 
the older men who stuck with 
Columbus in his determination to 
keep on sailing westward. I 
bring up the incident merely to 
show that the older man is not so 
easily led off his course by some 
temporary condition as is the 
That is why today 
I am hiring men who have made 
good in other lines of business, 
such as selling woolens, or leather 
belting, or what not. They .are 


making my best salesmen at the 


present time.” 
“SINK OR SWIM” FOR ARMOUR 


Armour & Company on the 
other hand hire young men con- 
tinually, give them good material 
with which to work, and then let 
them sink or swim. F. Edson 
White, vice-president of this com- 
pany, says: “It would be a great 
thing for Armour & Company if 
we could catch a man while he is 
young and impressionable and 
then mould him into just the kind 
of salesman we want in our sell- 
ing force. But all we can do is 
to give him a job and a chance to 
learn the business, and to make 
good. We give him tools—good 
tools—and see that he has the 
finest kind of opportunity to use 
them for his own advancement. 
He can learn by doing. There is 
no place in the business that ‘is 
closed to him if he can demon- 
strate his ability to fill it. His 
advancement is entirely up to him. 
We see that the salesman ‘gets 
every pamphlet, booklet and: pub- 
lication of every sort issued: by the 
firm. He is encouraged :to study 
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these. He is equipped with com- 
plete information about our ad- 
vertising plans. We give him all 
the help we can. All salesmen get 
the same. Some men go up with 
it, some go down. P. D. Armour 
handed down a saying which rep- 
resents in a way our policy. He 
said, ‘A salesman striving to make 
good should be given any amount 
of rope. If he is the wrong kind 
he will hang himself with it. If 
he is the right kind he will make 
it a ladder.’” 

This policy of the Armour com- 
pany has’ built up for the institu- 
tion a reputation for scarcely ever 
discharging a mart from the sell- 
ing department. If a man can’t 
make good on his own with the 
same assistance that every other 
man receives, it is evident to him 
that he should try some other 
line. A cub or an experienced 
man gets the same opportunity to 
learn by experience and study and 
to be judged by results. This, 
after all, is what both the youth 
and the experienced man alike 
ask from the firm for which they 
work: fair compensation, intelli- 
gent co-operation, and a good 
chance for advancement based on 
results. 

A big New York company has 
a policy of hiring young men 
fresh from college, and training 
them to know the firm’s whole 
story before they go out to sell. 
But in actual practice, as one of 
the officers tells me, it is some- 
times customary to go out and 
hire a big man—a star salesman— 
for.a particular territory that is 
showing a slump. In many cases 
a competitor’s star man has been 
taken on for some such specific 
purpose. 

The men who have been trained 
carefully in the company’s poli- 
cies and sales methods are not 
always over-enthusiastic when 
this happens. Many of them seem 
to-think that it implies a lack of 
confidence on the part of the 


-managenient in the men who have 


come to consider themselves an 
integral part: of the organization, 
worthy. ofa trial at least at the 
big. job before an outsider is 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Photos—for variety’s sake 


We have been using cold type to picture the oil market. 


A “Stefco” Building for a Power 


House 


Lumber for Rigs at One Oil Company 
Supply Depot in Kansas 


These Agitators are Frequently 
Painted 


Engines and ressore in 
Casinghead Gasoline Plant 


District Offices: 
Tulsa, Okla. 
608 Cosden Bidg 


New York . 

342 Madison Ave, a 

Chicago 

432 Conway Bidg. 
Houston, Tex. 

614 Beatty Bidg. 


Members A.B.C. 


Some people prefer pic 


tures. Here are a few. 


“Cletrac” in Kansas 


oe 


“G-E” Motors Driving Pumps at 
a Refinery in Tulsa 


A Typical “Tank Station” —A Good 
Market for Paint 


4 


Boiler House at an Oklahoma 
efinery 


Home Office: 


812 Huron 
Road, 
Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Members A.B. P. 
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Night Shifts 


Putting on a double shift 
never doubles capacity. But 
it so reduces overhead when 
business warrants that 
clients receive the advantage 
of decreased costs and time- 
saving service. The volume 
of Goldmann business war- 
rants double shifts. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY ~ 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stix 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4320 
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called in and given the opportu- 
nity. A competitor’s star man on 
more than one occasion has come 
near ruining the morale of the 
rest of the sales force. Such an 
individual in the first place is 
highly flattered by the fact that 
he has been hired, usually at a 
higher salary, and given prefer- 
ence over the men in the new 
company. His ego is tickled. 
He adopts a_ patronizing attitude 
toward his co-workers—and worst 
of all he seems unable to avoid 
taking the same mental attitude 
toward the new company and its 
products. He seems unable or 
unwilling to shake off the convic- 
tion that the old company had 
better methods, a finer tradition 
and better men. And yet this par- 
ticular company, in spite of many 
bitter experiences in the past, and 
though it has the theoretical policy 
of hiring young men and training 
them, continues every once in a 
while to hire the competitor’s star 
men. Why, is one of the mysteries 
of management. 


WILSON & COMPANY REALIZE 1M- 
PORTANCE OF TRAINING 


Wilson & Company, of Chicago, 
have a definite policy of hiring 
untrained men with potential ex- 
ecutive power, and then training 
them carefully. “We learned long 
ago,” said Thomas E. Wilson, 
“that our most successful and 
progressive executives were men 
who came up from the ranks. 
With this in mind we have evolved 
some fairly definite plans for 
training young men to fill various 
places. Many young men come 
to us after they have been grad- 
uated from a university and we 
are always glad to see them if 
they are sincere in their desire to 
find themselves. A college man 
of keen mind and pronounced 
ability would make a valuable em- 
ployee no matter in what depart- 
ment he might be placed. Were 
we considering only the present 
we would put on many whom we 
have turned down. But we’ want 
a growing organization which 
comes in fullest measure when a 
large proportion of the employees 
are of the growing type.” 
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Mr. Wilson summed up an im- 
portant phase of the question 
when he said: “Personally I am 
never too busy to devote a part 
of my time to considering raw 
material. I have followed this 
practice throughout my business 
life. I am always ready to talk 
to and work with a man who has 
executive possibilities. I have 
found we could not develop and 
progress in any other way.’ 

The man who is going to take 
on cubs should have the same 
sense of responsibility toward 
them that Mr. Wilson indicates 
and never be too busy to spend 
time in helping in their develop- 
ment and training. 

To recapitulate, the question of 
whether to hire experienced men 
or cubs for the sales department 
leads directly into a fundamental 
question of management. There are 
six big M’s in modern manage- 
ment: Men, Methods, Morale, Ma- 
chinery, Material and Money. Men 
come first, methods second, and 
the combination of both builds the 
third, morale. The man who hires 
young men and keeps them at low 
pay, expecting them to do a man’s 
work at a boy’s wages, will have 
high turnover and low morale in 
his organization. 

The man who lures high-priced 
salesmen away from competitors 
every time sales slump and turns 
them loose in the organization 
with no supervision is also apt to 
find the morale of his sales force 
to drop. In both cases there is need 
for more care in the methods of 
hiring and handling men. 

It was once said of a big and 
old concern that it was so well 
organized that when the president 
died a new office boy was hired. 
This exaggerated statement typi- 
fies in a way the methods neces- 
sary in the art of hiring. A growing 
organization is a necessity. The 
owner who wants his to develop 
should never be too busy to see 
that his methods of handling men 
and helping them grow are fun- 
damentally right. He will then 
perhaps hire both experienced 
men and those without experience, 
but see to it that both receive the 
proper training. 





Choosing the Methods of Advertis- 
ing a High-Priced Product 


How Marmon Automobile Makers Employ Advertising 


A. J. Rogers 


Assistant Sales Manager, Nordyke & Marmon Company 


N outlining our advertising 

plan we divide the classes to 
be reached in three divisions: (1) 
dealers; (2) present owners of 
our product, and (3) prospective 
buyers. 

Our advertising effort to in- 
terest the retail merchandiser of 
automobiles is conducted through 
the trade press and through 
direct-by-mail campaigns. It is 
interesting to note that when we 
introduced the Marmon 34 in 
1916 we confined our efforts 
wholly to a series of advertise- 
ments in the trade papers. We 
selected the leading weeklies and 
ran a blind campaign, featuring 
the various unique points of the 
car, but leaving off the name. 
The campaign was a great suc- 
cess, and we successfully intro- 
duced a new product at the small 
cost of approximately $10,000. 

This experience gave us great 
faith in the efficiency of the trade 
papers for interesting dealers. 

Since that time we have used 
trade papers very extensively; in 
most cases employing specially 
printed inserts. Lately, we have 
developed a direct-by-mail plan, 
sending letters and printed mat- 
ter to selected lists of dealers, 
and we feel that this is going to 
be very effective and bring us 
excellent results, We are able in 
our advertising for dealers to 
check the results obtained; that 
is, we can tell to a fairly satis- 
factory degree whether or not the 
particular campaign is bringing 
results. 

Of course, all of our general 
publicity advertising has a certain 
effect on the dealer, and a great 
deal of it is prepared with the 
dealer influence in mind. 


In regard to advertising to 


From an address before the St. Louis 
Advertising Club. 
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present owners: the ownership of 
a car of the class of the Marmon 
is a particular point of pride, and 
the owner likes to see the car 
advertised in a nice way, in nice 
surroundings, and likes to know 
the names and activities of other 
owners. We feel that our color 
advertising in class magazines 
contributes a great deal toward 
keeping the owner sold and en- 
hancing his pride of ownership. 

In order to furnish owners with 
information regarding the Mar- 
mon car and news of other 
owners, we get out a monthly 
house-organ, profusely illustrated, 
which is mailed direct from the 
factory to each owner. This 
monthly house-organ gives infor- 
mation which furnishes many 
talking points and helps us de- 
velop a lot of our owners into 
potential salesmen for our car. 

The third group, prospective 
buyers, is the class toward which 
the greatest part of our advertis- 
ing effort is directed. We like to 
consider advertising as a part of 
sales, and our advertising effort 
really is a part of our selling 
effort, just as the salesman’s 
personal call is a part of our 
selling effort. 

We begin with the individual 
salesman and classify our adver- 
tising efforts according to how we 
consider the various classifications 
in comparison with the efforts of 
individual salesmen and we di- 
vide the entire selling effort into 
five classifications : 

First—Individual salesmen. 

Second—Direct literature. 

Third—Newspaper advertising 

Fourth— Color advertising i: 
class magazines. 

Fifth—General publicity adver 
tising. 

The individual salesman, of 
course,, works by making per 

(Continued on page 101) 
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EXHIBITORS 


HERALD 


THE INDEPENDENT FILM TRADE PAPER 


Surprising to You— 


that motion picture theatre owners buy 
tremendous volumes of industrial equipment 
and furnishings of many kinds? 


Carpets—Furniture 

Electrical equipment 

Fire extinguishers 

Organs 

Motor generators and converters 

Cooling and Ventilating systems 

Lumber and steel for building construction 
Ornamental plaster 

Automobiles 


Portable projectors 

Portable typewriting machines 
Sectional bookcases 

Private telephone system 

Fire alarms and burglary protection 
Insurance protection—plant equipment 
Building and painting supplies 


An intensely interesting publication from every angle 


EXHIBITORS HERALD 


MARTIN J. QUIGLEY, Publisher 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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ECHOES 


1S EVIDENCE of the value of 

fl the service that the HERALD 

3 AND EXAMINER offers the man- 
ufacturer in the Chicago Market, these 
excerpts of letters are published: 


“With your co-operation we tripled our list of 
dealers.” 


* * 


“The Chicago Herald and Examiner, I think, 
has possibly the best organized advertising sales 
system in the country, and is a tremendous 
influence for the proper merchandising of an 


advertiser’s cam ‘ 


“We feel no hesitancy in saying that we believe 
we have the Herald and Examiner to thank in 
l part not only for our splendid Chicago 
diseribation, but for the substantial and proft- 
able consumer demand that we have built up in 
your territory.” 

* « 


“Since we started our selling campaign we have 
worked 283 man days, and have sold and delivered 
2,004)4 cases to 2,724 grocery and delicatessen 
stores. This is 79% of the dealers interviewed 

This extraordinary achievement is in a 
large measure due to the co-operation which we 


have received from you.” 


CHICAGO HERALD 
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ECHOES 


“We give the Herald and Examiner full credit 
for the success of our campaign in Chicago.” 


e os 


“With the help of your organization I was able 

to secure distribution in Chicago stores in two 

weeks’ time—a truly remarkable achievement.” 
* * 


“We believe it was largely through your efforts 
that we were enabled to secure the splendid 
grocery, and confectionery store distribution 
which we achieved in the space of four weeks.” 


- * 


“Last Tuesday, just 18 days after we signed our 
contract with you and began our distribution 
campaign under your direction, our entire stock 
had been sold and we reopened our factory. 
Today, we are running at full capacity.” 


* * 
“We would consider it a gross injustice to say 
anything but praise for your service, in every 
sense of the word. It is most complete and 
exhaustive, yet simple and easily understood.” 


Copies of the letters which the above 
excerpts are taken will be sent free on request. 


A SUGGESTION: Send for a printed exposition 
of the Chicago Market and the Merchandising Plan 
which makes possible adequate distribution in ad- 
vance of advertising. ‘ 


AND EXAMINER 
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sonal calls, but the scope of his 
endeavor is necessarily rather 
limited, as he can call on only 
a few people a day; therefore, his 
efforts must be supplemented by 
advertising that will reach a 
greater number of prospects. 

The second classification—that 
is, the direct-by-mail work—goes 
to a larger circle of prospects 
than the salesman can hope to 
call upon. It includes catalogues 
and other forms of literature 
which are mailed out upon re- 
quest, or at regular intervals, and 
calculated to go to those people 
who are directly interested in the 
purchase of a car. We design 
various campaigns for direct-by- 
mail advertising, but we find that 
the most important feature of this 
particular work is to. secure 
proper lists of prospects. In 
order to do this a great deal of 
painstaking effort is mecessary 
and we work constantly with our 
distributors and dealers to ascer- 
tain if they are sending out litera- 
ture to a list that is as near 100 
per cent good prospects as it is 
possible to obtain. 

The third classification, that of 
newspaper advertising, is, in our 
judgment, one step removed from 
the direct-by-mail campaign work. 
We find that we get the best re- 
sults from newspapers when we 
use advertisements of a newsy 
nature. If we are able to incor- 
porate in the newspaper adver- 
tising something that really ap- 
proaches what is contained in the 
news column, we get far better 
results than if we run ordinary 
publicity advertising. It is rather 
hard to check the results obtained 
from newspapers, but investiga- 
tions that we have made from 
time to time indicate that it is 
a profitable method of advertising 
our car. 

The fourth classification, that 
of color advertising in class 
magazines, is general publicity 
advertising directed against that 
class of people who can buy a 
product of our kind; therefore, 
we use very attractive advertising 
in the magazines which we believe 
reach the greatest number of the 
particular class to which we cater 
to the greatest extent. 
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The fifth classification of adver- 
tising, that of general publicity, 
includes advertising in magazines 
of large general circulation, bill- 
boards, displays at shows, etc. This 
type of advertising is calculated 
to secure general publicity for the 
car and a certain. amount of 
general good-will toward it. 

In general, we aim our adver- 
tising directly against the pro- 
spective purchaser as much as 
possible. We find that very often 
it is desirable to run a campaign 
of general publicity for a specific 
purpose, but during the selling 
season of 1922 we expect to de- 
vote our main effort to those clas- 
sifications that will most directly 
reach the class of buyers who can 
and are willing to buy a high- 
priced motor car. 


A Tip from an Advertiser, 
to Advertisers 


MIcKELBERRY’s Foop Propucts 
ComMPANY 
MICKELBERRY’S SAUSAGE 
Curcaco, Ixxt., Feb. 10, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer is a subscriber to Printers’ 
Inx. I also want the company to re- 
ceive it, so enter our subscription for 
the weekly and Monthly. 

The information I get from it is 
invaluable to me and you can rest 
assured I read each issue from cover 
to cover. The advertisements are espe- 
cially interesting and I cannot see how 
ony advertiser can be without Printers’ 
NK. 

MIcCKELBERRY’s Foop 
Propucts ComMPANy, 
E. D. MicKeserry, 
Secretary. 


National Newspaper Campaign 
for “Speedboats” 
The Bell Isle Boat and Engine Com- 


pany, Detroit, manufacturer of ‘“‘deluxe 
speedboats,” is entering the national 
newspaper field. Chief attention is to 
be concentrated on merchandising The 
Belle Isle Bearcat, a standardized run- 
about that is being placed in quantity 
production. Copy is being placed in 
Eastern newspapers by the George M. 
Savage Advertising ‘Agenc Detroit, 
for release at the time of th the New 
Ydrk Motor Boat Show. 


George Salloway with Nast 
Group 


rg Salloway of the advertising 
staff of House & Garden is now with 
Lewis E. Kingman, New England rep- 
resentative of the Nast Group, Vogue, 
Vanity Fair and House & Garden. 





Get Licked—And Get Over It! 


The Cashing In Value of a Failure or Two 


By Allen H. Dalton 


HAT’S the matter with 
Bettles, anyway?” one ex- 
ecutive asked another. 

“We've given him every chance 
in the world. There is no reason 
why he should not make a big 
success of his job for his own ac- 
count and ours, That is, no rea- 
son so far as I can see. But, 
nevertheless, while in most in- 
stances he is satisfactory, about 
every so often he does the wrong 
thing so hard that it sets him back, 
He’s like the frog in the hole— 
every time he climbed out one 
foot, he slipped back two.” 

This is part of an actual con- 
versation that took place in the 
offices of a big concern doing a 
national business. It was about 
a minor executive who should 
have been doing big things, but 
was continually falling a little 
short. 

“What’s the matter with Bet- 
tles?” was not only an important 
but an interesting question. Maybe 
the same thing that was holding 
Bettles back was keeping a lot of 
other executives from becoming 
as prominent and as valuable as 
they should become. 

We were not so much con- 
cerned with the man as with the 
problem he presented. 

He was a type. If we could hit 

upon his difficulty it might help 
to solve similar problems with 
other men coming up in our com- 
pany. 
There was Bettles—about thirty- 
five years old. Hard working, 
earnest, honest, sincere, more than 
ordinarily intelligent. He was a 
good talker. He wrote quite well. 
He had put in many years with 
the company. He had come to the 
front rapidly during the last few 
years. His present position called 
for real work, but the opportunity 
to make a real record was clean- 
cut. 

And he was not measuring up. 

And so we went to work to ana- 
lyze him and see if we could find 
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out what was missing in the man. 
“That chap has never before 
fallen down on his job,” seemed 
to be the conclusion. “A record of 
continuous success.” 
And right there it flashed upon 


us. 

“There you have it,” said 
Brown. “A record of continuous 
success, Thirty-five years old and 
never a good spanking te his 
record.” 

“He has come all this way with- 
out ever knowing what it was to 
stand up against real rough sled- 
ding. He has never taken a kick 


properly adrhinistered. While he 


was in a minor capacity he con- 
tinually shifted himself around in 
such a way that he never received 
the blame. When you stop to 
think of it, his promotion has been 
due largely to the fact that he 
never did the wrong thing. So 
far as we know, he was always 
correct. And his promotion fol- 
lowed. In minor capacities it was 
not so evident, but now, in a big 
job where he comes in contact 
with the real problems, what is 
hurting him is his unwillingness 
to be wrong—his unwillingness to 
put himself into a position where 
he may have to admit defeat. In 
other words, he is afraid of a 
beating. He won’t fight. He side- 
steps and dodges. He could play 
that sort of game down in the 
ranks, but out in the open, up to- 
ward the top of the heap, he must 
have the heart to take a good 
thrashing. And he cringes and 
shrinks. He won’t meet the prob- 
lem head-on, when a_ head-on 
meeting is the only way.” 


NOT HARDENED BY ADVERSITY 


And the more we considered the 
man and his work over a period of 
fifteen years, the more evident it 
became that what this executive 
was suffering from was the fact 
that in all his previous business 
career, from office boy up, he had 
not to his advantage a good, sound 
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Over * 
yearly for food! 


More than 400,000 prosperous New 
England families read the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser regularly— 

They prepare the huge total of over 
438,000,000 meals a year and spend at Jeast 
$17,000,000 a month or $204,000,000 a year 
for foodstuffs (based on Government figures 
showing minimum annual expenditures for 
foodstuffs). 

Show this enormous army of buyers that 
you value their good will and trade by ad- 
vertising in the Boston Sunday Advertiser— 
buying guide for over 1,200,000 readers. 

For information regarding the Boston and 
New England market for foodstuffs, write 
our Merchandising Service Department—it 
will go far toward making your campaign a 
success. 
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beating. He had never made a 
first-class failure of an undertak- 
ing, only to rally strong and come 
out all the better for it. 

He had not had the advantage 
of the hardening process of real 
business encounters. ° What he 
lacked was the mellowing process 
and the real willingness to stand 
up and be wrong if he was 
whipped, which can come only as 
a result of some good, sound fail- 
ures properly accepted. 

The real calibre of a big execu- 
tive is not measured by his ability 
to handle the smooth problems, 
but how he handles the hard knots. 

Bettles had a knack of handling 
the easy ones perfectly, but of 
passing the hard ones along to a 
man higher up. If the man higher 
up failed, Bettles was not to 
blame. And, in fact, he got his 
promotion, when we came to check 
up, because of the fact that a 
man higher up had grappled with 
a problem and could not solve it. 
And so Bettles took his place. 

When he got to the place where 
he could no longer pass on the 
hard knots but had to handle 
them, he didn’t know how to do it. 
He was afraid to take a firm hold 
on a miean situation. His constant 
thought was his personal safety. 
He was a business coward in the 
same way that some men are 
physical cowards. 

The man of thirty-five who 
never, as a boy of twelve, took a 
good beating cringes from physi- 
cal violence in a way that is un- 
known to the man who, as a boy, 
broke an arm or a leg as a matter 
of course and got over it. A first- 
class physical beating does not 
hurt nearly so much as seems to 
be the case to the man who never 
had a beating. And so he cringes 
and cowers. 

A failure in making a business 
move is not nearly so terrible to 
the man who has made a good 
fight as one might think. The 
right kind of man comes out of 
such a failure stronger and more 
determined. Of course the weak 
one falls out of the race. But 
that is how good executives are 
developed. 

Until we come to the accidental 
executive, as in the case of Bet- 
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tles; the man who came up, not 
because of problems handled in a 
strong way and some good fail- 
ures to his credit, which made him 
all the stronger, but because he 
never seemed to fall down, and 
therefore was permitted to get 
into a big job. 

And now for the moral of this: 

We made up our minds to the 
fact that one of the greatest assets 
that a young executive can have is 
that of two or three first-class set- 
backs received at a sufficiently 
early stage of his career to enable 
him to profit by them. 

The man who progresses from 
office boy to executive in a quiet, 
even tenor, enjoying gradual year- 
to-year promotion, is apt to be in- 
ferior, in the big problems, to the 
executive who made a mistake or 
two in his younger days and took 
his medicine. 

In picking executives, let’s not 
look only at a man’s successes, but 
let’s look closely to see if he has 
any failures in his record. And 
let us particularly concern our- 
selves with the way in which he 
recovered. What did he do when 
he was in hot water? How did he 
conduct himself when everything 
was going against him? Did he 
stand up and make a clean fight 
of it, or did he cringe and slip out 
from under? We realized that the 
real executive is the man who can 
take things as they come, good and 
bad, and handle them. And so 
today one of the first things we 
investigate in considering a man 
for an executive position is his 
ability to assimilate punishment. 
And the way we assure ourselves 
of that is by seeing if he has a 
few first-class failures well han- 
dled to his credit. 
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Cincinnati Agency Change 
The Ferger & Silva Advertisin; 

Agency, Cincinnati, has been absorbe 

by The Ferger & Silva Co. Roger H. 

Ferger has retired from active partici- 

pation in the business. 





Don J. Williams with 
Indianapolis “Star” 


Don J. Williams, formerly with the 
Lafayette, Ind., Courier-Journal, has 


joined the dieohey advertising staff of 
tar. 


the Indianapolis 
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Complete Coverage 


There are 2,000,000 people in Ohio who 
read, almost to the exclusion of other papers, 
the Ohio Select List of daily newspapers. 


To the National Advertiser, this means that 
to gain complete coverage of Ohio he must 
include space in the Select List. 


In fact, an advertising appropriation con- 
centrated in the Select List will prove more 
profitable than if it were spread among all 
the other papers in the State. 


The Select List offers more than big circula- 
tion— it gives Intimate Circulation. 


Intimate Circulation 


Means 100% interest of all 
readers. Write for the 125 page 
book of intimate circulation 
facts. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E, Ward 
Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 








Some of the writers in 
McCall’s during 1922 


Robert W. Chambers 


Now eaclusively in McCall's 


Gene Stratton Porter 


First time ever serialized in 
any magazine 


Ethel M. Dell 
Ezclusively in McCall’s 


Gertrude Atherton W. L. George 
P. G. Wodehouse Nalbro Bartley 
Fanny Heaslip Lea Fannie Hurst 
Inez Haynes Irwin Royal Brown 
Booth Tarkington Sophie Kerr 
Achmed Abdullah Lucian Cary 
Marjorie Pickthall Mary Synon 
Lucile Van Dyke Bonnie Ginger 
Mrs. Lydig Hoyt Elsie Ferguson 
Kathleen Norris Holworthy Hall 

Louis Joseph Vance 

Frances Noyes Hart 

Helen Bullitt Lowry 

C. Banning 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 

Mary Agnes Brownell 

Arthur Somers Roche 

Joseph Hergesheimer 
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“Thousands of New Families 


are moving, to M 


HEY are attracted by the best fiction 

being printed today, and by the ad- 
vice of world-famous authorities on sub- 
jects near to the hearts of women. 


Just glance down the list of writers 
at the left, and you will grasp the rea- 
son why McCall’s Magazine is growing 
so swiftly and so solidly. 


Here is no mere list of names; here 
is the evidence of the vital spirit of 
leadership that is back of McCall’s to- 
day—the inspiration of the work of 
Gene Stratton Porter, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Gertrude Atherton, Nalbro 
Bartley, Fannie Hurst, and Kathleen 
Norris. 


What men today write for women 
as do Joseph Hergesheimer or W. L. 
George? They are in McCall’s. 


“Call Street: 


Robert W. Chambers is now exclu- 
sively in McCall’s. 


Booth Tarkington is there, Ethel M. 
Dell, P. G. Wodehouse, Arthur Somers 
Roche, Holworthy Hall, Louis Joseph 
Vance, Sophie Kerr, Lucian Cary, Inez 
Haynes Irwin, Fanny Heaslip Lea, Mrs. 
Lydig Hoyt, Elsie Ferguson. 


The new McCall Printed Pattern is 
saving millions of dollars for women 
who sew. Departments of cooking, 
building, home economics, health and 
beauty culture are edited by the best 
authorities that it is possible to get. 


McCall’s Magazine is a powerful infiu- 
ence in more than a million and a half 
prosperous homes—a buying influence 
with women who read the advertising 
in its pages, and who spend, for food, 
clothing, household goods, amusements, 
more than two billion dollars a year. 


THE MCCALL COMPANY, 236-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. City 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Atlanta Toronto 


March issue more than 1700,000 copies 


CALL’S 


The Largest Circulation of Any 10-cent Magazine in the World 
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The comprehensive study of 
the English and Continental 


markets made by our London 


organization is daily prov- 
ing of value to American 


businesses operating abroad 
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Increasing Farmers’ Share of the 
Consumer’s Dollar 


The American Farmer Now Gets Thirty-seven Cents-of That Dollar, 
While in Denmark Seventy-two Cents Finds Its Way to the Farmer 


By J. R. Howard 


President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


A MERICA has always from 
4X its earliest settlement been an 
agricultural country, producing a 
surplus which was bartered on the 
world’s market for the world’s 
goods, which were in_ turn 
brought into this country. From 
the beginning our problem has 
been to dispose of a surplus, and 
as we have pushed west across the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi 
Valley and on to the Pacific slope, 
we have been producing more and 
more surplus. We have had a 
definite national policy, whether 
we called it that or not, which 
consisted largely of promoting 
agriculture. It was manifested or 


shown in the Homestead Act, in 
the sale of public lands at a low 


price to meet federal expenses; 
in the Morrill Land Grant College 
Act, and in other ways, and as 
we produced that surplus it was 
sold abroad. That surplus was 
actually sold or contracted for, I 
could almost say it was mort- 
gaged, years before our crops 
were planted. Our big industries 
have been financed from Europe 
by European capital with interest 
on stocks and bonds and divi- 
dends on the same to pay. There 
has been very often a balance of 
industrial trade against us, and 
we have paid those balances of 
trade and those interests and divi- 
dends from what? From our 
factories? No. From our mines? 
No. We have paid them from 
the products of our American 
farmer. 

The situation has 
changed. We have no more 
interest or dividend balances 
against us. They are in our favor. 
Our factories are no more infant 


world 


Portion of an address before the 

New York Council of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
February 16, 
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industries, but they are capable of 
going out and meeting world 
competition in unprotected mar- 
kets, very often at lower prices 
than they sell for in the domestic 
markets. But the fact remains 
that that agricultural surplus has 
got to be taken care of and dis- 
posed of somewhere, because up- 
on that sale of surplus depends 
the farmer’s prosperity. We get 
for our domestic sales or con- 
sumption exactly what our surplus 
is worth on the world market. 
That is, the surplus price deter- 
mines the domestic price, and we 
are vitally interested, therefore, in 
the world conditions, which are a 
result directly of the war. 


THE INTRICATE WEB OF INDUSTRY 


But even if the war had not 
come, there wouid have developed 
an agricultural problem in which 
you would have been interested, 
because the good farm lands of 
this country are practically all in 
tillage at this time, and the 
problem of feeding and taking 
care of an increased population 
in America depends upon a better 
tillage and a greater production 
from the acres now under tillage. 
And that depends in a very large 
measure upon man-power, which 
is an essential thing upon the 
farms, and man-power, depends 
again upon labor, hired labor, 
which in turn depends more or 
less upon industrial wages and 
industrial conditions. And so we 
find from many analyses that we 
come right back to that inter- 
woven situation which affects us 
all, whether we be farmers or silk 
manufacturers, or representatives 
of any other kind of industry. 

Your bread does not come from 
the bakery, nor your meat from 
the butcher-shop; it comes from 
the farms of America, and the 
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farmers of America have got the 
biggest contract that has ever 
been given to any class of people: 
the feeding of 110,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens, with American ideals 
of living and American standards 
of living, which>must be main- 
tained. And the Ame rican farmer 
is going to make good; he knows 
that people are going to continue 
to eat, and therein lies the great- 
est ray of hope in the whole 
situation. 

The difficulty of the immediate 
situation, as I interpret it, is 
this: the farmer was quickly, and 
perhaps I might say needlessly 
deflated—deflated without warn- 
ing; and a spread between our 
producer’s prices and consumer’s 
costs developed that was wholly 
abnormal.’ We had been produc- 
ing largely under the stimulus of 
war, wartime conditions, and we 
had dammed the channels of dis- 
tribution in a way with surpluses. 
Now a surplus is always created, 
or nearly always, under a stimu- 
lus, and when the channels of 
trade become dammed it takes a 
great deal longer to dispose of 
that surplus than it did to create 
it, because when we go to dispose 
of it we all say: “Oh, well, what’s 
the use?” And, therefore, our 
recovery has been pretty slow. 
Those margins have grown until 
the farmer on an average, accord- 
ing to the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry at Washing- 
ton, has been getting 37 cents of 
the consumer’s dollar. 

The American farmer cannot 
produce on any such basis as that. 
The trade margin has got to be 
narrowed, and it will be narrowed. 
A lot of things have entered into 
the creation of that margin: rents, 
taxes, labor, selfishness; some- 
times even business greed has 
entered into it, and it is taking a 
while to get those things out of 
our system. 

There are some ways in which 
I think those margins may be 
reduced. I know that the business 
interests of the country look with 
some apprehension upon the 
growing sentiment in this country 
with regard to co-operative mar- 
keting. It is no new principle. It 
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is not confined to this country. It 
has been established for more than 
100 years. It is growing rapidly 
in this country, and I think it is 
going to continue to grow. It will 
prosper as it seeks the interests 
of the whole people and not selfish 
ends. It will prosper as_ the 
farmers or the co-operators adopt 
sane business principles and put 
brains at the head of it. It will 
in a way shorten the road to mar- 
ket, and narrow the margin, and 
increase the farmer’s profits, and 
aid the consumer, but that is not 
the principal benefit or advantage 
of co-operative marketing. 


WHAT CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
WILL DO 


Let me tell two or three things 
which possibly you _ haven't 
thought of regarding this move- 
ment. First, it is based upon 
standardization, and ‘at the point 
of production unmerchantable or 
unmarketable products are thrown 
out and left at home, and are not 
made to pay costs of heavy trans- 
portation and handling, which is 
a very material item. It is based 
upon grading, and the consumer 
knows what he is going to buy. A 
co-operative society doesn’t pack 
a barrel of apples with a stove- 
pipe, putting the little runty ones 
down in the middle, but a co- 
operative pack is even all the way 
through. It introduces the ele- 
ment of honesty into the farmer’s 
market. 

It makes a better citizen out of 
the farmer, because he follows his 
product farther down the market- 
ing channels and he _ becomes 
acquainted not only with his own 
problems but with manufacturers’ 
problems, and there is an exten- 
sion of human sympathy gained 
thereby. It isa very great element 
in national safety. I view with a 
little apprehension, and only a 
little, a growing tendency of what 
—if I knew what the word means 
or how to define it, I would prob- 
ably call “socialism.” But I never 
heard two men define socialism 
alike. I don’t think anybody 


knows what the word means, so 
I am not going to use it. 
Now, 


what does that class of 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 








Los Angeles in 1921 enjoyed the best 
business conditions in the United States. 
$83,500,000 of new buildings were filed 
with the Building Dept., an increase of 
$23,000,000 over 1920. 


Los Angeles is growing constantly in 
population and industrial importance and 
represents today, with its 1,100,000 people, 
living in a forty-mile radius, one of the 
BEST MARKETS for NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS in the country. 


THE EVENING HERALD is the 
largest daily newspaper in Los Angeles 
and is the largest evening newspaper 
west of St. Louis. 


THE EVENING HERALD’S circula- 
tion exceeds the second evening news- 
paper by 70,000; third by 90,000, and 
both other evening newspapers combined 


by 20,000. 








Covers the Evening field completely 
Many advertisers use it exclusively 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago 
H. W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE CO 
604 Times Bldg 432 Marquette Bldg 
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people want, and what are they 
advocating? First, the doing away 
with profits in business as nearly 
as possible. Co-operation does 
that, because it pro-rates back to 
the producer through a patronage 
or a service dividend all charges 
above the necessary handling. 
What is the second demand of 
these social reformers? A wider 
distribution of capital and the 
control of capital, which they seek 
through governmental agencies. 
They would make the government 
the function for these things. A 
co-operative association does that 
very thing through the wide dis- 
tribution of stock and the diffusion 
of the control of that stock by 
the limiting of the voting power. 
Some men are made better citi- 
zens, and those objects are at- 
tained not through political means 
but through economic measures, 
and without any sacrifice of that 
most priceless of all our heritages: 
our personal initiative, for it is 
personal initiative and personal 
genius that has made this country 
what it is. 

Let me call attention to the ex- 
perience of two smaller countries 
in co-operative marketing. Den- 
mark was in very bad condition, 
almost chaos, when a country 
school teacher began to talk to 
the people of that country of the 
needs of better marketing and of 
co-operation, and that country 
school teacher started a movement 
which has changed that country 
into one of the most prosperous 
countries of Europe, a country 
where 80 per cent of the land is 
owned by the men who till it, 
which is less tenantry than any 
other country in the world, and 
the producer gets not 37 cents but 
72 cents, according to their own 
statistics, of the consumer’s dollar. 

I was raised in an Irish com- 
munity, and I remember well, and 
will always cherish, the stories 
which the immigrants from that 
agricultural island used to tell me 
regarding the peasantry of the old 
country, but a number of years 
ago two men came to the front in 
Ireland—one of them was Sir 
Horace Plunkett; the other was 
Russell whom you know as a 
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great painter and a poet and an 
editor of one of the greatest agri- 
cultural papers in Europe, who 
has taught co-operation to those 
people, and I am told on good 
authority that that co-operation 
has been the greatest single ele- 
ment in changing an Irish peas- 
antry into an Irish independence. 

A great many people are view- 
ing with alarm the drift of agri- 
culture in this country, and they 
say we are facing an agricultural 
peasantry in the United States. 
I never have believed it myself, 
but if co-operation can change 
peasantry to independence in Den- 
mark and Ireland, it*certainly can 
prevent us from ever going into 
a peasant situation in this country. 


Joins “Ingenieria Internacional” 


George K. Gauff has been appointed 
advertising representative in Ohio, De- 
troit and Buffalo for Ingenieria Interna- 
cional, a McGraw-Hill publication. He 
will have his headquarters at the Cleve- 
land office of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany. Mr. Gauff was formerly with 
Dun’s International Review. 


“Catholic Herald” a New 
Milwaukee Paper 


The Catholic Herald, the official pub- 
lication of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee, published its first 
issue February 16. J. C. Kramer, ad- 
vertising manager, has been connected 
with Milwaukee daily newspapers for 
a number of years, 


Geo. B. MacDonald Joins 
Marquis Regan, Inc. 


George B. MacDonald has resigned 
from the A. W. Shaw Company, of 
Chicago, where he has had charge of 
merchandising and market investigation 
work, to become vice-president of Mar- 
quis Regan, Incorporated, New York. 


Death of Edgar E. Allen 


Edgar E. Allen, for forty-five years 
engaged in the paper business. died in 
Somerville, Mass., February 10. Since 
1891 he had represented the A. Storrs 
& Bement Co., Boston, in the Vermont 
territory. 


Appointed by The Ogren 
Motor Car Co. 


Foster D. Miller, in charge of auto 
mobile advertising for the Milwaukee 


Sentinel, has been appointed director 
of sales and advertising for The Ogren 
Motor Car Co. of Milwaukee. 
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8. 8. Fort Victoria 
Furness Bermuda Line 


Group of Teachers; Gueste at 
Entrance of St. George Hotel, 
Bermuda 


Fully 200,000 Teachers 
Will Travel This Summer 


Vacation time is in sight! The 
school teacher enjoys three months 
leisure during the summer. 


We have found that 34% of the 
readers of Normal Instructor travel. 
Probably the percentage will be even 
greater this year because they now 
have more money to spend than ever 
before. The teacher’s salary has, on 
the average, increased 61% since 1914. 


Normal Instructor is subscribed for 
*3 by a single, prosperous buying unit, 
i : 150,000 strong. Rates 80 cents per 
F line—$5.33 per Milline. 


Last forms close as Follows: 


aie = April—on February 25th 
’ A AG *y ——" May—on March 25th 


‘ uf re : June—on April 25th 
z oo # F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
' Dansville, New York 


" = | Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 
* Chicago Office New York Office 
' 


on C. BE. GarpNeR Groner V. Rumace 
canal 708-10 Republic Bldg. 110 West 34th Street 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
= ff and PRIMARY PLANS 


For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 
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What has “Horsepower”’ 
to do with newspapers? 


Just this— 


Canadian Newspapers (those published 
both in French and English) are for fhe 
most part printed in the midst of a lim- 
itless supply of waterpower. 


In fact, Canada has 18,800,000 horse- 
power available for development. 


One country and one country only— 
beats Canada’s developed horsepower— 
Norway. 


One home in two is wired for electricity 
in Canada. Think that over—every 
other Canadian home uses electricity! 
Think of the future commercial devel- 
opment of a country with unlimited 
electricity to run its factories, drive its 
trains and trams, and illuminate and 
warm its houses. 


This is one fact on which shrewd men 
base their calculations when weighing 
the value of the Canadian market—both 
present and future. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 
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Horsepower means light, 
heat and buying power 


Canada’s growth in population, in 
wealth and consuming power is steady 
and constant. Those firms who adver- 
tise in the national medium—the Cana- 
dian Newspapers—find a ready and 
profitable response to their efforts. 


Those who have studied the Canadian 
market—those who have had experience 
in selling here use the advertising pages 
of the Canadian Daily Newspapers, and 
so will you if you investigate Canada as 
a market for your goods. 





Write these papers—or ask your 
Advertising Agency for rates and data. 


SPEND 10% OF YOUR ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATION IN CANADA. 


Place Popu- Pops- Paper 
lation Paper Place lation 


Cigstegietone. 32,000 Be. Cearts St. Catharines, Ont. 19,860 E. Standard 
he ua an > 
Bong ‘ . Winnipeg, Man. 196,947 M, Free 
St. John, N. B, 64,305 M. & E. Tele- eae, Se ae 5 
Montreal, — we & Times E Tribune 
P, @. ° . Gazette 
B.La Patric (French) Regina, Sask. 43,000 a, Lede & 
E. La Presse (French) ys 
Quebec, P. Q. 116,850 B. Le Soleil (French) 
E. Telegraph B 
Kingston, Ont, 23,700 B. Whig Calgary, Alta. 15,000 BE. Herald 
London, Ont. 60,000 Mf. & B. Advertiser "dmonton, Alta. 65,000 E. Journal 
M. & B. Free Press Victoria, B, C. 60,000 ue. Gaeete 
bh mes 


OF CANADA 


General Advertising Agency, Toronte and Montreal 


Saskatoon, Sask. 31,364 M. & E. Phoe- 
nix & Star 
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nother 
booklet 
hound in 
INTERLAKEN 


Printed by The anon \ 
Inc., New York City 7 


Bound by J. F. Tapley, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
“Steel”, the IVTERLAKEN- 
bound booklet of PeterA. Frasse 
and Company, Inc., of NewYork 
City,*contains valuable data on 
special steels. It was supplied 
to metal-using executives who 
will have many occasions to 
be grateful for its helpfulness 
—many occasions to observe 
that even in the selection of 
a binding material, the Frasse 
organization lived up to its 
slogan, “‘Quality First—Service 

ways.” 





=| HE binding on your booklet or 
catalog is a tangible thing—a 
thing on which your prospect 
= | unconsciously bases his first im- 
pression of your sales message. 





If you have not. as yet received a copy of 
our cloth-bound’ booklet, “Getting Your 
Booklet Across,” ask us to send you one to- 
day. It explains, in detail, why bindings of 
INTERLAKEN Book Cloth have a remark- 


able selling influence. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence. R. I. 








From the Branch Manager’s 
Standpoint 


The Man Who Is on the Ground Thinks the Home Office Does Not 
Always Treat Him with Proper Consideration 


By J. R. Sprague 


Y overnight stay in the New 

Mexico town was due en- 
tirely to temperament. 1 had 
failed to wire ahead for a berth 
on the El Paso train which left 
at five o'clock, and I did not like 
the idea of sitting up all night in 
the day coach with a more or less 
messy gathering of Mexicans and 
Hopi indians. I registered at the 
typical Southwestern hotel, built 
to look like an Old Spanish Mis- 
sion, in anticipation of taking the 
day train next morning; then I 
walked up to Main Street to see 
what kind of a picture-show 
might be on. Glancing idly into 
the window display of a men’s 
furnishing store to learn what 
might be the latest New Mexico 
styles in “gents’ ties” I thought I 
recognized a familiar figure stand- 
ing behind the front showcase; in 
a moment I was inside and in the 
presence of an old friend. 

He was a man whom I had 
known rather intimately for many 
vears, always as a_ prosperous 
ranch manager for Eastern cor- 
porations. I asked him what he 
was doing in a men’s furnishing 
store in a small town and he re- 
plied that he had come there to 
get into business for himself and 
grow up with the country. Per- 

ips I did not appear admiring 
nough of his up-to-date estab- 
shment, for he suddenly broke 
ut with an embarrassing question. 

“IT guess you think I’m a fool, 

n’t you, to throw away the 
xperience of twenty years-in big 

isiness and open up a shop like 

oo SOO 


[ answered that I could not 


‘ink of him as a fool in any 
circumstances, but the situation 
lid seem strange. I reminded him 
it the last time I had seen him 
vas in a big city where he was 
inch manager for a prosperous 


corporation, in charge of a hand- 
some office with a dozen people 
under him. Such a job, I added, 
seems to the average merchant a 
pretty soft snap. The branch 
manager never has to worry about 
the rent or the payroll. All he 
has to do is to get the business, 
and he has all the power of a big 
organization behind him to help 
him get it. 

The ex-branch manager looked 
meditatively out on the main 
street of his city for a few 
moments before answering, the 
events of his past life evidently 
marshaling themselves before him. 
Personally, I could not see any- 
thing more stimulating to thought 
than a couple of Fords parked at 
the curb and a Mexican driving a 
burro attached to a two-wheeled 
cart going down the middle of the 
street. 

“T could give you a lot of inside 
dope about this branch manager 
business,” he- said finally. “It 
would make a good story.” 

I agreed with him that he ought 
to be in a position to tell many 
interesting things in view of his 
twenty years’ experience. I sug- 
gested, however, that he might 
want to speak pretty frankly and 
it might be best for me to cover 
up his identity in anything I 
should quote. 

“You don’t need to cover up 
anything,” he said decidedly. “I’m 
through working for corporations 
for good and all.” 


NORTON RELATES HIS STORY 


I‘am glad he feels so sure of 
his future with the men’s furnish- 
ing store, but have decided it is 
kinder to him to withhold his 
name. He may need a job with 
a corporation again some time 
and there is no use risking a 
chance that someone might get 
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put out with him on account of 
some of his observations on cor- 
poration work. I will call him 
Norton and let it go at that. 

Norton is, it must be confessed, 
sore on the branch manager busi- 
ness on account of some incidents 
which led up to his parting with 
his last job. But although he sees 
the dark side of the picture, some 
of his criticisms appear to be 
legitimate and worthy of being 
passed along. 

The first complaint that Nor- 
ton had to make was that the 
corporations he had been connected 
with had the same rules for gov- 
erning branch offices no matter 
where located. He told me that 
during his twenty years of service 
he had been connected with three 
concerns and they were all alike in 
this respect. For his last concern 
he managed branch offices in 
. Pennsylvania, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas. 

Basing his judgment on his ex- 
perience in these localities, Norton 
contends that branch managers 
should have more latitude than is 
usually granted them. He is 
strong on the theory that towns 
have individuality the same as 
people, and that selling efforts 
must take account of such indi- 
viduality. He put it in extremely 
vivid language, so vivid, in fact, 
that I must again remind the 
reader it is Norton who speaks, 


ot 1. 

“If I am doing business in Des 
Moines,” he said, “I have got to 
act the part of a serious, efficient 
executive. It would never do for 
me to holler at a prospective cus- 
tomer on the street and tell him 
I’d meet him in the grandstand at 
the ball game to talk over the 
matter of buying some of my 
stuff. If I am wise I join the 
Chamber of Commerce and get 
myself appointed on a committee 
or two. 

“But let the company drop me 
down the map a thousand miles 
into San Antonio, for instance. 
There I can wear a soft collar 
the year around and go without a 
vest most of the time without los- 
ing prestige as a business man. 
After I have been there a little 
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while I can begin calling men by 
their first names. If I have a 
desire to shoot craps I could roll 
the bones on the sidewalk in front 
of my office, just so the cop wasn’t 
looking, and my business friends 
would buy from me just the 
same.” 

On two occasions in his branch 
manager career, Norton told me, 
he had been deposed from office 
and in both cases he blames it on 
the company. The first time was 
several years ago; he had been 
put in charge of a certain terri- 
tory that had not been yielding 
good results, with instructions to 
pull up the volume of business 
even if he had to use unusual 
methods to accomplish it. 

Norton admits that he did do 
unusual things. Competition in 


“his line was keen, with two other 


concerns strongly entrenched in 
the territory, his own company 
running a bad thind. To get things 
going he made special arrange- 
ments with a number of dealers, 
mainly in the way of longer credit 
terms, and in some cases allowing 
them to return goods which had 
proved to be stickers in exchange 
for fresh stock. He knew well 
enough that he was overstepping 
some rules, but he had made a 
careful survey of the situation 
and acted after mature considera 
tion. 


THE HOME OFFICE OBJECTS 


He had been in charge of the 
territory for about four months 
when one day a special represen 
tative from the home office walked 
in on him, stating that he had 
come to look over matters. The 
special representative stayed in 
town three days, at the end of 
which time Norton was out of 
job. 

Although this happened several 
years ago it was evident that Nor 
ton still cherishes resentment. I 
reminded him that he had his eyes 
open when he went beyond his 
company’s rules and if he lost out 
by it he ought to regard it as part 
of the game. This dispassionat« 
view did not impress Norton at all 

“T know all that,” he said, “and 
I’m not blaming the company for 
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“There must be some reason for this!” 





For many years 
the NUMBER of advertisers in 
HARDWARE AGE has been more 
than double that in the hardware 
paper next in rank. 


During 1921 
the NUMBER of advertisers in 
HARDWARE AGE exceeded by far 
the number advertising in the next 
three hardware papers combined. 


For many years 


the NUMBER of manufacturers 
advertising ‘exclusively in HARD- 
WARE AGE has been several times 
that in any of the other papers. 


During 1921 


the NUMBER of manufacturers 
advertising *exclusively in HARD- 
WARE AGE exceeded by far the 
combined total in the three hard- 
ware publications next in rank. 


*Using one of the first four papers to the exclusion of the 
other three. 


HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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GOLFERS 


MAGAZINE 


The National Medium 


45c Per Line. $225 Per 
Page. Size 84% x 12. 


Golfers Magazine is 
A. B. C. (Honor List.) 


The guaranteed Paid Cir- 
culation of Golfers Maga- 
zine is more than double 
the claimed circulation of 
any other golf publication 
in the world. 


Do You Know That 


95% of the subscribers to Golfers Magazine 
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firing me. What I do blame the 
company for is this: the special 
representative who came to size 
up the situation was exactly 
twenty-eight years old. I was 
thirty-five. I had studied the ter- 
ritory for several months. He 
stayed three days and so far as 
I know he did not go anywhere 
beyond the hotel and my office.” 

Norton was calmer in regard to 
the other incident which again led 
to his being put out of his posi- 
tion, but in the main it had to do 
with a similar situation; he did 
not think the man sent out from 
the home office to review his work 
was big enough for the job. 


D°'SREGARD OF BRANCH MANAGER'S 
ADVICE 


Norton told of another incident 
that did not hurt him any, but 
which he claims lost a lot of busi- 
ness for his concern. 

“I was in charge of a branch 
office in Texas,” he said, “repre- 
senting a corporation which at 
times did considerable business 
with the Government. There was 
a sizable army post in the city 


and in the course of my regular 


routine I got pretty well ac- 
quainted with a number of officers 
in the engineer corps. Through 
them I began to hear rumors of a 
Government project which, if put 
through, would mean the spending 
of huge sums of money and op- 
portunity to sell a great quantity 
of my concern’s product. 

“The matter appeared to me so 
important that I took it up with 
the home office. I knew the Gov- 
ernment engineers liked our prod- 
uct and would use it rather 
exclusively if we were in position 
to supply it in quantities. I recom- 
mended to my home office that 
the matter be looked into care- 
fully and if everything seemed 
favorable to make preparations to 
produce certain items on a large 
scale. In due time I was notified 
that someone would be sent out 
from the home office to confer 
with me and look into the situa- 
tion. 

“T looked for a visit from the 
general manager at least, if not 
the president. But when the repre- 
sentative came, he was a man of 
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about my own calibre, perhaps, 
certainly not much bigger. He 
was, in fact, a man who had been 
running a branch office in the East 
of about the same importance as 
my own until a month previously. 
Hé had never been west of the 
Mississippi River before and had 
never done a dollar’s worth of 
business with the Government. I 
introduced him to a couple of 
army engineers but naturally they 
did not expand much to a 
stranger; after staying around 
town a few days he concluded that 
my vision of big business was a 
dream and went back to the home 
office to make his report accord- 
ingly. I understood afterward 
that the company was so little im- 
pressed that it did not even make 
inquiries in Washington as to 
whether there might be anything 
in the matter. 

“A couple of months later the 
Government project was started 
and I was in no position to make 
deliveries in anything like the 
quantities required. I had to split 
the business with two or three 
other concerns instead of getting 
the big end of it as I might. 

“Perhaps things would have 
turned out the same way even if 
the biggest man in the company 
had come out to investigate. But 
I think I had a right to expect 
the co-operation of a bigger man 
than was sent. The mere fact that 
I was manager of one of the first- 
class branches ought to have given 
me a standing in the home office 
where a recommendation from me 
should carry more weight than it 
appeared to.” 

Certainly Norton seems to have 
had bad luck with special repre- 
sentatives. I asked him if he had 
any constructive ideas on the sub- 
ject. He said he did not know 
whether his ideas were construc- 
tive or not, but he had an explana- 
tion. I will give his explanation 
Yn precisely his own words: 

“I believe,” he said, “that the 
higher officials of big concerns are 
liable to be a little unduly im- 
pressed by the ‘salesman’ type of 
man. Generally the officials are 
men of middle age or past. They 
have lost a little of their own 
physical lustiness and  uncon- 
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sciously admire anyone who radi- 
ates apparent strength. The ag- 
gressive type of man brings up a 
picture of what the official likes to 
think he used to be himself when 
he was forcing his way upward. 
He forgets, possibly, that™ the 
over-lively salesman may be long 
on salesmanship but short on 
sober judgment and broad vision.” 

Not being much of a psycholo- 
gist myself, I have no comment 
to make on Norton’s analysis. 
The reader will have to take it or 
leave it just as it stands. 

There was another incident, in 
Norton’s list of criticisms that had 
to do with home-office politics 
and which he claimed worked a 
hardship on the branch managers. 
A corporation with which he was 
connected years ago had, it seems, 
an extremely efficient sales man- 
ager. Its treasurer was also a 
man of keen business instincts. 
Both men were, however, of the 
fighting type and this character- 
istic eventually led to friction. 
Things got so bad at one time 
that a rather ridiculous situation 
developed. The treasurer, to 
show his authority had a set of 
push buttons installed on his desk 
and one of the wires ran into the 
private office of the sales manager. 
But if the push button plan was 
designed to show the sales man- 
ager where he was at, it failed in 
its mission. The sales manager 
would not come when he was 
rung for! 

Eventually the president who 
understood the good qualities of 
both men got things straightened 
out; but there was, Norton told 
me, a period of six months or so 
when no branch manager knew 
how or where he stood. It was 
the rule that any suggestions or 
requests made by branch man- 
agers should be sent to the sales 
manager ; but under the conditions 
which existed in the home office 
there was no telling when the 
treasurer might take a hand and 
put in his veto. 

Through some underground 
channel the branch managers 
knew what was going on and none 
of them wanted to take a chance 
on recommending something that 
might be decided on temperament 
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rather than on its constructive 
value. A hundred branch man- 
agers, therefore, rested on their 
oars while the game of push but- 
ton was being played in the home 
office. 

Throughout Norton’s entire re- 
cital he kept hitting on the argu- 
ment that there should be more 
flexibility in the large organiza- 
tions; that, as I have quoted him, 
the branch manager in Des 
Moines should be allowed to do 
things a little differently from the 
man in San Antonio when oc- 
casion demanded. Having had a 
little experience along those lines 
myself I ventured to tell him I 
thought he saw things too much 
from the angle of the branch 
manager and too little from the 
home-office side. In support of 
‘my argument I told him some- 
thing that happened to me a year 
or sO ago. 


MUST RULES BE IRONCLAD? 


A corporation with which I 
have had rather close relations 
had recently changed its policy of 
selling direct to retailers and pro- 
posed to distribute its product 
through jobbers. The sales man- 
ager is a very good friend of 
mine and asked me to sit in on 
one of the conferences. It had 
been the custom of the corpora- 
tion whenever a retailer placed 
an order to print his name on the 
boxes. The retailers liked this as 
it gave them a certain amount of 
advertising, but under the new 
plan of selling jobbers only, it was 
thought that this printing feature 
would have to be left out. I had 
a bright thought and made bold 
to voice it: 

“You can do this way,” I said: 
“you can have some nice stickers 
made and whenever a_ jobber 
takes an order he can forward 
you the name of the retailer. All 
you have to do then is to print 
the name on a certain quantity of 
stickers and mail them to the re- 
tailer, who will paste them on the 
boxes himself.” 

The assembled executives 
thanked me politely for the sug- 
gestion and did not adopt it. A 
few days later the sales manager 
told me why. 
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A Good Start 


HE New York Herald 

starts the New Year 

with a substantial lead over 

all other New York morn- 

ing newspapers, with one 

exception, in lines of Foreign 
Advertising. 


Foreign Advertising 
January 1922 


Gain 43,636 
Gain 39,724 
American. Gain 20,192 
Tribune 185,196 Lines......Loss 1,474 
World 176,272 Lines Gain 31,788 
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The A. A.C. of W. Convention will 
be Housed Under One Huge Roof 
—In the Heart of the City 


* You'll enjoy every session of the convention in Milwau- 
kee’s mammoth Auditorium—the best equipped conven- 
tion and exposition building in the world. We can easily 
seat 10,000—and a seat has been reserved for you where 


you can hear every word, while breezes from Lake 
Michigan, a few blocks away, keep you cool and com- 
fortable. To reach departmental sessions and exhibits 
you need make only a few steps from the main arena to 
one of the six smaller halls. 


Elaborate entertainment is planned—you’ll be greeted at 
the train by a Milwaukeean, pledged to show you the 
sights and see that you enjoy every minute. Milwaukee 
will be a gala city while you’re here—carnival dancing 
day and night, aquatic sports, boat rides on the lake, 
automobile excursions to nearby resorts, big professional 
boxing match, banquets, barbecues, golf and a host of 
surprises. Women visitors will be entertained by Mil- 
waukee’s social leaders. And all this is free—five days 
of facts and fun. 

Reduced rates on all railroads—fare and one-half for 

round trip. Reservations now being taken for rooms— 

low rates. For information write Milwaukee Adver- 

tising Council, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THIS IS A PERSONAL INVITATION—WE WANT YOU TO 


Come to Milwaukee (G9) June I"to15°1922 
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“The idea would be all right,” 
he said, “if we weren’t such a big 
concern. But doing business in 
every corner of the country we've 
got to have everything as simple 
as possible to avoid mistakes. We 
must have rules that are fool- 
proof!” 

I told this story at some length 
to Norton to show that a system 
which allowed a branch manager 
in Des Moines to act differently 
from one in San Antonio would 
not be fool-proof. To be agree- 
able I suggested that all branch 
managers might not have as good 
judgment as he had. He came 
back at me with a story of his 
own. 

“IT still think,” he said, “that 
there should be more flexibility 
in the workings of large. corpora- 
tions. In the fall of 1920 when 
the buyers’ strike had begun to be 
felt pretty keenly in the East I 
was in charge of a branch office 
in Texas. My concern, like a 
number of others, decided to put 
on a campaign in the newspapers 
throughout the country to counter- 
act the non-buying attitude of the 
public. I was notified that some 
full pages would be used in my 
town. 

“IT heard nothing further until 
the advertising manager of the 
evening paper called me on the 
phone, saying my firm’s copy had 
arrived and asked me if I didn’t 
want to see it. I put on my hat 
and went down to the newspaper 
office to look it over. 

“There it was, all set up, an- 
nouncing on a full page that the 
present depression in business was 
an unfortunate affair but that it 
might be lightened if the business 
men would have confidence and 
place their orders as usual. It 
urged the public to buy our prod- 
uct, but did not give the local 
address. 

“Probably it was a good adver- 
tisement for the East but it did 
not fit my part of Texas. Doubt- 
less our banks knew that there 
was a slump in the manufacturing 
centres, but hardly anyone else 
did. As every retailer knows, 
things in New York seldom react 
immediately on the far-off sec- 
tions of the country. In my town 
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business was still good. A dozen 
men stopped me on the street 
during the next few days to ask 
the meaning of the full-page ad- 
vertisement.” 

I wish to state again that in all 
the foregoing I have acted only 
as a reporter and accept no re- 
sponsibility for Norton’s views. 
As for Norton himself, he is 
sitting pretty in the security of 
his gents’ furnishing store and 
doesn’t care. 


Midwest Advertising 
Managers Meet 


The fifth annual meeting of the Mid- 
West Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 
Association was held in Kansas City, 
Mo., February 12 and 13. 

Various problems which are con- 
fronting newspaper publishers at this 
time, such as rates, co-operation ex- 
tended national advertisers and agencies, 
methods of solicitation, the labor situa- 
tion and special advertising features 
were discussed. 

he following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, H. A. 
Sprague, St. oseph News-Press; vice- 
president, L. R. Wilson, Omaha World- 
Herald; secretary-treasurer, W. B, Flow- 
ers, Topeka Capital. H. E. Dreier, of 
the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman 
was appointed chairman of the member- 
ship committee; B. P. Bartlett, of the 
Kansas City, Kan., Kansan, chairman 
of the programme committee, and F. O. 
Larson chairman of the grievance com- 
mittee. 

It was voted to add the States of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Colorado to the present field of the 
Association, which now includes Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Nebraska and Texas. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held in Omaha, probably in September. 


Maine Business for United 
Advertising Corporation 


The United Advertising Corporation, 
New York, outdoor advertising, has 
acquired the outdoor advertising busi- 
ness and plants in Bangor, Me., and 
surrounding territory of the Thomas 
W. Burr Printing and Advertising Co., 
and also that of the business in Bel- 
fast, Me., and surrounding towns of 
Walter J. Clifford. 


D. H. Colcord Joins 
Milwaukee Agency 


D. H. Colcord has joined the Koch 
Company, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, to handle sales promotion and 
direct-by-mail service. In the past he 
has been with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, adver 
tising manager of the Square D Com- 
pany and with the Curtis Company, 
Detroit. 














Copyright on Directory of 
Trade-Marks Upheld 


Circuit Court of Appeals Affirms Decree in Favor of “The Jewelers’ 


ONSIDERABLE interest at- 
taches to the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the second circuit, on 
February 6; in the case of The 
Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Com- 
pany vs. The Keystone Publishing 
Company, involving copyright on 
a directory of trade-marks used 
in the jewelry and allied trades. 
This decision may be of impor- 
tance to any advertiser who issues 
catalogues or booklets containing 
material that has been compiled 


for reference purposes. It is 
obvious, in connection with a 
compilation of facts such as a 


directory, or a set of mathemati- 
cal tables, that anyone who per- 
forms the necessary labor of 
searching or computing will arrive 
at the same results if his work is 


accurate. This decision estab- 
lishes the fact, however, that if 
evidence is introduced to show 


that instead of performing the 
work independently a rival con- 
cern merely copies the results 
from a copyrighted publication, it 
may be enjoined from circulating 
the copies, and damages may be 
collected. 

According to the facts as stated 
in the opinion of the court, The 
Jewelers’ Circular Publishing 
Company is the owner of a copy- 
right, issued in 1915, for a com- 
pilation entitled “Trade-Marks of 
the Jewelry and Kindred Trades.” 
In 1920, The Keystone Publishing 
Company issued “The Jewelers’ 
Index,” containing the same in- 
formation as to trade-marks used, 
and whereas the former publica- 
tion was sold to the trade at $5 
per copy, the latter was distrib- 
uted without charge. In the com- 
plaint it was alleged that instead 
of consulting original sources and 
arriving at the results indepen- 
dently, the defendant had merely 
copied the results already obtained 
by the efforts of the plaintiff, and 
that the free circulation of the 





Circular” 








compilation would result in under- 
mining and destroying the market 
for the original publication. The 
case was first tried before a spe- 
cial master, who recommended a 
decree in favor of the plaintiff. 
The District Court thereupon 
awarded an injunction and dam- 
ages, from which the defendant 
appealed, and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals affirmed the decree of 
the District Court in an elaborate 
opinion that goes exhaustively 
into the subject of copyright in 
general. 

The court holds that, although 
trade-marks, as well as the names 
and addresses of trade-mark users, 
are not in themselves subject to 
copyright, a compilation of such 
information covering a_ certain 
trade or certain territory is prop- 
erly copyrightable, and the copy- 
right in question was valid. It is 
further held that, while the pub- 
lisher of a subsequent compilation 
had the right to use the informa- 
tion in the copyrighted book as a 
means of checking up omissions 
on his own part, so that his own 
work might be complete; he had 
no right to copy any part of the 
information for the purpose of 
saving himself the labor of going 
to the original sources, and mak- 
ing his own independent compila- 
tion. Instead of using the original 
book as a check on omissions 
only, the court finds that the de- 
fendant sent clippings to the con- 
cerns listed, and asked them if the 
information was correct. 

“The record is full,” says the 
opinion, “of instances in which 
the defendant has simply copied 
the trade-mark illustrations which 
it found in plaintiff’s work, using 
the clipping to produce the cut 
from which the mark is printed. 
in the infringing book. That in 
itself makes out the infringement 
complained of. But that is not ali. 

“The evidence also shows the 
following facts, which plainly 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


EMBRACING THE CORN 
BELT OF ILLINOIS 


Splendid Market for all Articles 
Used in the Home and on the Farm 


McLean County, of which Bloomington is the 
county seat, produces qver $29,000,000 in 
farm products, each year, and is no 
greater producer per square 
mile than the counties 
surrounding it. 


70 Prosperous Cities and Towns 
In 10 Rich Counties 


With a population of 140,000 people above the average 
in prosperity and buying ability 


ARE SERVED BY 


The Baily Pantagraph 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday 


This rich territory may be thoroughly covered at a milline 
rate of only $2.81, as compared with an average rate of $5.03 
for the United States. 


Representatives—Knill-Burke, Inc., Brokaw Bidg., New York City. 
Elmer Wilson, 1500 Tribune Bidg., Chicago. 
P. A. Folsom, Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Members A. B. C., A. N. P. A. and Associated Press 
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ndicate the further use which the 
lefendant made of the plaintiff's 
00k : 

“That there are 
tances where manufacturers 
urnished defendant with addi- 
‘tional information regarding their 
rade-marks, or mentioned addi- 
tional marks which they were 
hen using, or referred to a dif- 
erent classification from that in 


numerous in- 


vhich they appeared in the plain-. 


tiff’s book, all of which informa- 
tion the defendant disregarded 
and copied into his book just the 
information which appeared in 
he plaintiff’s book. 

“That in a number of instances 
addresses are given as they ap- 
pear in the plaintiff’s book, al- 
though the addresses were wrong 
at the time the defendant began 
the work of compilation of its 
hook, owing to removals from 
one place of business to another. 

“That in a number of instances 
in which the names of manufac- 
turers appear in the plaintiff’s 
book out of alphabetical order, 
the same names appear out of 
alphabetical order in the defen- 
dant’s book. 

“That in a number of instances 
names of manufacturers appear- 
ing in the plaintiff's book are 
reproduced in the defendant’s 
hook, although prior to the com- 
nilation of the latter such manu- 
facturers had gone out of 
usiness, 

“That in a number of instances 
the defendant has published in his 
ook old firm names followed by 
present firm names and by the 

ord “successors” although the 
redecessors had been out of 
usiness for many years. An 
llustration is found in the fol- 
wing which appears in the 
efendant’s book: 

Cutler & Granberry 
Succeeded by 
J. A. & S. W. Granberry 


This is exactly as it appeared in 
he plaintiff’s book and it is the 
nly instance in the defendant’s 
00k in which the words “suc- 
eeded by” appear. In all other 
nstances the word “Successors” is 
used as where it is used by the 
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plaintiff. 

“That the cases where the 
plaintiff in its book has misspelled 
or inverted the names of the 
manufacturers the same mistake 
has been made in defendant’s 
publication. As Champenios & 
Co., instead of Champenois & Co. 

“The production in the infring- 
ing book of identical groups of 
trade-mark illustrations showing 
identically the same position and 
the same spacing between each 
individual illustration and also be- 
tween columns of illustrations.” 


“Sunsweet” Prunes and Apri- 
cots in Medical Journals 


Sunsweet Prunes and Apricots are 
being advertised to the doctor through 
full pages in the medical journals. The 
copy shows a nurse writing on a diet 
chart and a number of leaves from the 
Sunsweet Recipe Packet which is the 
burden of the text. The copy points 
out the possibilities of prunes and 
apricots as dietary adjuncts for the 
“difficult” cases and states that the 
recipe slips are gummed so that they 
may be pasted in the scrapbook or on 
reference cards. While the appeal is to 
the dietician—usually the nurse—it is 
recognized that the doctor is the one 
who prescribes. 


New Accounts for Steel 
Agency 


The advertising account of the Knight 


Soda Fountain Company, Chicago, is 
now being handled by The F. R. Steel 
Company, Chicago, advertising agency. 
Drug and _ confectionery publications 
will be used. 

The Steel agency is also handling the 
account of the Savage Brothers Com- 
pany, Chicago, which has recently put 
out a special dipping and packing table 
for “Eskimo Pie” manufacturing. Con 
fectionery publications will be used. 


New Account for Adamars Co. 


The St. Louis Pump & Equipment 
Co., maker of gasoline dispensing pumps 
for filling stations, has placed its ad 
vertising in the hands of the Adamars 
Co., St. Louis advertising agency. Page 
copy will be used in oil and automotive 
trade publications. Newspaper adver 
tising’ will also be employed. 

‘ 
. 


New Account for Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


The T. R. Savage Company, of Port 
tand, Me., has placed its account with 
Wood. Putnam & Wood Co., Boston 
New England newspapers will be used 
to advertise this company’s products, 
teas, coffees and foodstuffs. 





W hat Happens to Industrial 
Democracy in Hard Times 


Experiences in Some Plants When the Future Looked Dubious 


By Lester H. Butler 


Butler’s article 
several 


, 


[Epirorrat Nore: Mr. 
points out the experience of 
concerns with “industrial democracies 
where business took a bad slump. It 
is, of course, also true that plans of 
industrial representation have not been 
changed in many other concerns where 
heskaee was kept near normal in 1921 
or showed an increa-e.] 


HE other day a man was 

haled into the court of an 
Ohio city to offer expert testi- 
mony for the State in a trial that 
was endeavoring to settle a dispute 
regarding the use of dynamite. 

In the preliminary examination 
of the witness expert, the judge 
plied the man with a few ques- 
tions and then asked him point 
blank if he knew anything about 
the use of dynamite. 

“No sir,” the man answered, 
can’t say that I know very much 
about it.” 

The Court was visibly surprised, 
for the man was quite generally 
accredited with being the best 
blasting “engineer” in that section 
of the country. 

“How much dynamite would 
you say you had used in the 
course of your experience?” the 
Judge questioned. 

“About four or five car loads, I 
should say,” the man_ replied 
matter-of-factly. And he actually 
thought it strange that the Court 
accepted his testimony as that of 
an expert without another query. 

This man _ wasn’t a_ self- 
advertiser. He was shy in ac- 
knowledging his capabilities. Put 
him in a hole with a box of 
“sticks” and a blue-print and he 
knew exactly how and what to do. 

This leads me to the point I 
want to make. We’ve been having 
experts in one thing or another 
presented at dinners, banquets 
and what not. They have been 
brought into every element and 
angle of work on both sides of 
business—production and _ distri- 
bution—until we have naturally 


come to the conclusion that when 
a man says he is an expert in 
something we believe him without 
much cross-examining. We are 
apt to take his word for it rather 
than judge his ability from the 
angle of experience. He may be 
just what he says he is and yet 
if he were put 4n a hole with 
blue-print and explosive he might 
do incalculable damage without 
having had the callouses and 
perspiration of experience to give 
him the guiding instinct. 
he executives of some of 

America’s biggest industries have 
gone in for revolutionary ideas on 
the advice of experts. They have 
lavished untold sums and fretted 
agonized hours in the board room 
over the whim of a director, who 
had been collared at the club and 
“sold” by a disinterested friend. 

Many plans and systems were 
adopted without more than a 
superficial study or glance at 
possible future results. Ideas 
were outlined, expenses approved 
and the expert turned loose. In 
the days of competitive labor and 
gluttonous markets the action was 
justified under the term of expe- 
rience and the executives sincerely 
assumed their troubles were 
forever ended. 
UTOPIAN PLANS OF THE “EXPERTS” 

One only had to look around a 
year or more ago to comprehend 
the state of mind of the average 
business executive. There were 
varieties galore of half-baked 
schemes for transfixing labor to 
the seventh heaven of content; 
there were bonus systems and 
nebulous plans for investing labor 
with its own management. Ideas 
that involved the making of the 
workers into stockholders, pro- 
grammes for building up organi- 
zation morale and compensation 
projects were as numerous as the 
experts who conceived them. 
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in Advertising, Circulation and News 


THE TIMES-UNION 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


The Times-Union sells more papers in Albany every day 
than the Journal and The Knickerbocker Press combined. 
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“Giant Ads” fill an advertising need for 
which nothing else will do. 


They are the most effective and compelling 
tie-in between your newspaper and magazine 
ads and the point of sale that has ever been 
devised. 


They meet with the instant cooperation of 
your dealers. They put your dealers’ win- 
dows actively into your selling campaign. 


“Giant Ads” 


as we produce them are a faithful reproduction of your current 
publicity, in black and white or full color strikingly enlarged 
to any size up to 38 by 50. Our facilities enable us, on short 
notice, to prepare and mail these out so that they reach the 
dealer exactly when your general publicity appears. Send for 
samples of “Giant Ads” and our rate card. 


We also reproduce and print copies of Testimonial Letters, 
Booklets, Charts, Maps, Diagrams, Office and Factory Forms, 
Data and Code Books, Price Lists, Catalogs, Line Drawings, 
Photographs, Wash Drawings, Legal Exhibits—in facsimile 
size, reductions or enlargements—long or short runs. Quick, 
punctual service. Moderate prices. Our booklet, explaining 
the many things we do, may contain suggestions for printing 
economies and the use of sales, advertising or promotion litera- 
ture that will be of value to you. It is free. Send for it. 


We are specially equipped to handle broadsides or other large 
sheets to your advantage. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street New York City 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 
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But how far did they go? It 
is evident from a survey of many 
of these plans in present-day 
idaptation to business that the 
efficacy of the expert’s conception 
was largely a temporary one. 
Either experience had failed to 
give him the divining instinct 
to guide his plan successfully 
through a rough course, or, not 
having had the experience, he 
could not have explained to his 
superiors or to the executive 
board what they should do when 
the tide turned and business got 
dull. 

One manufacturer who had 
harbored an expert industrial 
relations engineer for several 
years had allowed the feature of 
seniority to be played up strongly 
in connection with a scheme for 
promulgating good feeling and 
loyalty among his workers. The 
expert proved by statistics that 
labor turnover was eating into 
production profits at an enormous 
rate, 

The plan evolved to decrease 
this turnover bugaboo was simple 
and the manufacturer passed it, 
I imagine, without a single appre- 
hension. Get the workers to stay 
was his obsessing thought. The 
gist of their industrial propa- 
ganda was to allay fears of layoff 
by setting aside a certain amount 
of stock in the company for each 
year the employee served. This 
was topped with a pension promise 
when the employee reached a 
certain age. Of course, the em- 
ployee must buy the stock at par. 
That would teach him thrift and 
provide in him an _ economic 
value to the community. It would 
also bind him closer to the or- 
ganization by giving him the feel- 
ing that he was working in his 
own company and sharing in its 
profits, 


POLICY REVERSAL NEEDED TO SAVE 
THE BUSINESS 


The plan was immense. The 
manufacturer was not satisfied 
until he had an unbelievably high 
percentage of his employees lined 
up under its benevolent arrange- 
ment. It did curtail labor turn- 
over and the expert probably 
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saved the company money. But 
business made its epochal reces- 
sion. It slid and slithered straight 
for the bottom and this manu- 
facturer in frenzied panic cast off 
excess to avoid being smothered 
during the descent. 

The expert had to go, along 
with other non-productive ele- 
ments of the organization. The 
manufacturer took the adminis- 
trative reigns in his own hands 
with a firm grip, proceeded to 
forget his old dream of industrial 
content and allowed only one 
impulse to guide him—save the 
Business. Applied to employment 
this meant: A man’s job is safe 
so long as we can profitably em- 
ploy him on that job. That was 
common sense, but how changed 
the viewpoint! 

His plant couldn’t possibly con- 
tinue offering employment even to 
stockholder workers, for they 
were nearly all stockholders— 
made such by a policy that literal- 
ly promised immunity to forced 
idleness. This plan had been 
promulgated at a time when the 
plant was humming at peak pro- 
duction. Depression curtailed that 
production sixty per cent. 

Of course, the procedure he 
followed was possibly the sensible 
one so far as the inanimate com- 
pany was concerned. Executives 
as a rule don’t harbor sentiment 
when their company is just a few 
jumps ahead of the sheriff. . But 
the executive should have fore- 
sight enough to anticipate re- 
trenchment possibilities before he 
gets himself committed to the big 
brother act. 

Certainly the manufacturer who 
so openly takes one position when 
things are favorable and then im- 
mediately backs down from that 
position when things are un- 
favorable lays himself bare to the 
cry of hypocrisy from the ranks 
of labor and seriously jeopardizes 
his* good-will in the bargain. 
Here is an individual case that 
bears on this point. 

Ray Jones—we’ll say that is the 
name—had been an employee in 
this manufacturer’s plant for ten 
years. He had been awarded the 
right and had purchased ten 
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shares of stock at par during his 
connection with the company. He 
was an efficient worker, con- 
scientious and loyal to his com- 
pany. When the slash came he 
was given a leave of absence— 
that was done to soften the sting 
of the discharge as later develop- 
ments proved and it worked a 
disagreeable hardship on him in 
this way: He remained idle six 
months, believing every day he 
would be called back to work. He 
could have found other employ- 
ment, but he was too loyal to his 
company; he had faith in its 
word. 

“STOCK” OWNERSHIP, BUT NO JOB 


At the end of six months, 
having begun to feel the pinch 


brought about through his en-. 


forced idleness, he returned to 
the plant to find out how long 
his leave of absence was to last. 
His stock still remained in the 
bank and the company was using 
his funds. Jones was buying a 
home, but he still had too much 
faith in his company to cash his 
stock on a market that quoted far 
less for it than he had paid. He 
was told harshly that his leave of 
absence must mean forever and 
that if he wanted a job he would 
have to hire in all over again. 
Jones wasn’t satisfied with that 
and went higher up. He finally 
.talked to one of the manufac- 
turer’s right-hand executives. But 
the story was the same. The in- 
timation was that they had come 
down to earth and were going to 
stick firmly by their policy. Jones 
went back to the employment 
office and they told him there he 
was over the age limit, they didn’t 
want him. 

What would any red-blooded 
man have done in a situation like 
that? Probably the same as 
Jones did. He cashed his stock, 
losing practically $400 in the 
transaction, became completely 
soured on everything connected 
with the company and went out 
to advertise its faithlessness. 

And there were hundreds of 
others who had almost the same 
kind of story to tell. What will 


these stories mean to that manu- 
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facturer when the world gets 
going again? In all likelihood 
they will mean more than he is 
cognizant of right now, for such 
men don’t forget. 

There is another case of too 
much expert and too little fore- 
sight that comes up now for cita- 
tion. Three years ago a certain 
manufacturer, who had a friendly 
ear for the labor question, allowed 
himself to be swayed by the in- 
spirations of a great expounder 
on industrial relations. At that 
time the newspapers of the world 
were still dwelling at profuse 
lengths on the doctrines of ex- 
ponents of world democracy. 
Democratization was the cry of 
the hour. Various  individua! 
interpretations of democracy wer¢ 
injected into America’s industries 
—many of these interpretations 
were heralded as the great cure 
alls for labor ills. 

This manufacturer was tremen- 
dously sincere and had _ the 
strength of his convictions. That 
is at least evidenced by the extent 
to which he went in getting his 
organization functioning under its 
own management. He had a 
building erected at a cost of well 
over a_ half-million dollars to 
house the assemblies of repre- 
sentative industrians. This build- 
ing also contained a complete 
gymnasium, a theatre and a sec- 
tion devoted to an industrial uni- 
versity where courses in technical 
and liberal arts subjects could be 
taken up. 

Elections were held and_ the 
employees’ magazine was utilized 
to help the workers understand 
the new plan of control. The 
workers were quick to grasp its 
import; they entered into the plan 
earnestly and played their own 
political games in all seriousness 
They believed, as did the manu 
facturer, that the idea was funda- 
mentally right and they put into 
effect many of their own theories 
in regard to labor management 
A worker unfairly discharged by 
a foreman or division superinten 
dent had recourse through a court 
appointed by the assemblies of 
industrians. The man responsibl 
was tried and the court had the 
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PROCTER 


& COLLIER 





DVERTISERS and prospective advertisers seeking 
service in which merchandising counsel is funda- 
mental rather than supplementary, in which advertising 
is based upon possible consumption of the advertiser’s 
goods and financed by consumer demand, will be inter- 
ested in the work of The Procter & Collier Co. 


Procter & Collier service starts with the product itself 
and carries on through every detail of merchandising and 
advertising including the perfection of the article, its 
name, label or wrapper design, channels of distribution, 
sales organization, assigning territory, sales quotas, field 
research to determine consumption, sales plan, adver- 
tising plan, preparation of advertising copy, art, engrav- 
ing and typography, selection of media, printing of intro- 
ductory and follow-upmaterial, holding salesconventions. 


Procter & Collier service is produced through completely 
equipped departments, each specializing in a particular 
detail of the work and housed in the Company’s own 
building especially planned and erected for its own use. 
Procter & Collier service is developed through such con- 
tinual, intimate contact with the advertiser that the 
Procter & Collier Agency is considered by every one of its 
clients—not an auxiliary —but an integral part of their 
respective sales and advertising organizations. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 


Advertising « Merchandising « Printing 
CINCINNATI 
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We made 15,000 calls 
—to Assist Our Advertisers 


STAFF members of the Oregon Journal’s merchandising 
bureau last year made 15,000 PERSONAL CALLS 
on the trade either to secure marketing information for 
advertisers or assist in placing advertised- merchandise 
on the shelves. This in addition to the distribution of 
an immense amount of advertisers’ literature and other 
services. 


There are PROFITABLE MARKETS in this great Ore- 
gon country. Portland alone has a population of over 
300,000. Investigate! Act! Get into this market. 


Start now by writing to The Oregon Journal—Oregon’s 
largest afternoon newspaper. Whatever essential mer- 
chandising information you desire will be furnished you 
promptly, and without charge. 


Write Today for Data 
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DAILY and SUNDAY 
Portland, Ore. 
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authority to rule according to its 
judgment on the case. 

The system was complete in 
every respect. Even questions of 
wage adjustment and _ earning 
power were referred to the as- 
semblies for settlement and the 
factory manager worked under its 
advisement. The directors of the 
company had contact with the 
governing body of industrians 
through the factory manager. 

Now for the sequel! Prosperity 
began to fade. It withered and 
shrunk, and that company came 
close to the verge of financial 
starvation. To avoid absolute 
disaster the price of control in 
the directorate was paid by the 
head of the company. Then be- 
hind the closed doors of the 
directors’ room they began to dis- 
cuss policies of management. 
They said: Industrial democracy 
is fine in theory; it sounds good 
to the workers, but—and the 
workers immediately sensed the 
insincerity of the management 
before it had turned a hand 
openly to reduce the power of 
their assemblies. 

Wage slashing became neces- 
sary. The assemblies of indus- 
trians recognized the urgency of 
this as well as the directorate. In 
fact they suggested it before the 
company acted; not in a spirit of 
beating the company to it, but 
rather with the feeling that they 
wanted to start the ball rolling 
toward economic stability. Little 
by little the company began to 
amend the charter of its democ- 
racy plan. Shortly thereafter it 
intimated that it would put 
through drastic measures for the 
curtailment of both labor and 
wages. Coming on the heels of 
a heavy previous cut this news 
was disconcerting. 

When the new scale went into 
effect the representative indus- 
trians, having been busy in the 
meantime with committees, pre- 
sented an exhaustive report on 
living conditions, house rentals 
and costs of commodities essen- 
tial to living. Their report was 
based on conditions in the very 
community that had been built 
for the workers by the company. 
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Houses in that community had 
been sold to the workers on a 
small down payment and stipu- 
lated monthly instalments. Tak- 
ing the average cases presented 
in the text of the report, it was 
manifestly impossible for many of 
them to continue eating with any- 
thing like regularity if they ex- 
pected to retain their property and 
remain with the company. 

The company’s products were 
sold on a _ highly competitive 
market. It had been compelled 
to reduce prices to the point 
where only a sharp curtailment of 
production costs would enable it 
to profit. It felt justified in taking 
a firm stand on the new wage 
scale and indicating to the workers 
that they could stand by or quit. 

This meant to the wor'sers that 
they could live any way require- 
ment dictated—that plainly was no 
longer the company’s problem. 
Industrial democracy became the 
rankest kind of farce to the 
workers. Suddenly it became only 
a pet scheme of an official to “put 
one over on them” when labor 
conditions were decidedly advan- 
tageous to labor. 

It is possible that conditions 
may again be advantageous to 
labor. In the meantime the labor 
organs are busy painting up these 
“flagrant” cases in exciting colors 
and the companies are blamed for 
perpetrating a hoax. Perhaps, 
however, there will be experts 
who will make out enough from 
the experience given them by 
present conditions to be able to 
construct their plans and schemes 
on industrial relations without the 
possibility of such disturbing 
flare-backs when business again 
goes on the recession. 





American Radiator Company 
Aims Its Copy at Bankers 


The American Radiator Company is 
using 150-line copy in newspapers di- 
rected at the bankers through whom 
loans for the purchase of homes are 
negotiated. The company states that “a 
home with modern steam or hot-water 
warmth rents for more and sells for 
more.” The purpose evidently is to 
make loans easier to procure on those 
properties with such heating systems, 
and so gives an incentive for the builder 
to install such systems. 














Sales Making in Advance 
of the Call 





Many a Sale Is Assured before 
the Prospect Is Even Seen, by 
Preliminary Investigation of the 
Buyer’s Requirements — Produc- 
tive Work Outside of Calling 
Hours 


Joseph R. Kathrens 








LIKEN a good salesman to a 

good burglar. <A poor and 
bunglesome burglar gets one of 
two things—arrested or shot. 

The wise solicitor should pat- 
tern after the wise burglar, who 
first of all studies his prospect 
from the outside—from the other 


side of the street; who plans a’ 


safe exit if cornered and who 
plans an argument if it comes to 
a conversational surprise. The 
salesman who rushes in on his 
prospect and takes a chance on 
hitting the winning argument 
takes the same chance as the 
bunglesome burglar. The buyer 
is always pleased when he finds a 
salesman well posted on conditions 
in the trade and who displays 
some knowledge of the methods 
and channels of trade. 

A number of years ago a man 


came into my office and presented | 


an advertising proposition for 
one of the products that I was 
handling, but all the while re- 
ferred to it by the name of a 
competing article of the same 
nature. He was given enough 
rope to hang himself, and con- 
strued my silence and attentive 
listening as evidence of deep in- 
terest. Thus encouraged, all sorts 
of extravagant statements were 
made, none of which was founded 
on any actual conditions of the 
trade or class of people to whom 
we made our appeal. When he 
got all through I suggested that 
if he would call on a certain 
gentleman in a certain town he 
might be interested in his propo- 
sition, inasmuch as he made the 
article, not we. The salesman was 





From “The Buzz Saw,” salesmen’s 
magazine of The Elwood Myers Com- 
pany. 
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of course much embarrassed and 
realized that he had hung himself 
for want of a little careful study 
on the outside in order to hook 
up his scheme with my product. 

During the time I was operating 
the old Faithful Inn at the Pana- 
ma Pacific Exposition in 1915, a 
solicitor came into my office and 
wanted to know if I wanted to 
buy any flags. I replied that later 
on I would be in the market. He 
handed me his card and asked m« 
to keep his firm in mind, and if 
anything turned up to phone him. 

That man was a_ messenger, 
pure and simple, engaged in ped- 
dling his firm’s business card to 
which his name was printed in 
red ink. As I threw his card in 
the wastebasket I made a mental 
reservation that, although some- 
one else from his firm with proper 
sales ability might, this fellow 
couldn’t sell me flags. 

About a week later another flag 
man came in, a much younger 
man. He gave me his card and 
said he had just come in from the 

fairgrounds (Panama Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco) where 
he had given study to eight flag- 
poles on Old Faithful Inn, and 
asked me if he might offer a few 
flag suggestions. 

I was interested at once. Here 
was a man who had given study 
to my proposition. 

I assured him to go as far as 
he liked, that I was always glad 
to put my time against that of a 
salesman who knew my require- 
ments from study of conditions 
I was surprised and pleased with 
the information given me, and it 
was all based on eight flag poles. 
He had roughly measured the 
height of the poles; their distance 
apart; the droop of the flag and 
the prevailing direction of the 
wind and the character of ma- 
terial that would best stand the 
fogs, etc. 

We didn’t talk price but need, 
economic need for forty-one 
weeks of constant display. 

This young man left the office 
with an order for a couple of 
American flags that would “fit” 
the poles, and when ready would 
fly them and thus establish sizes 
for future orders. 
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e *PRISCILLA (fem. noun), 
d one who delights in her 
home; good housekeeper. 


ct Women are the managers 
5, a of cAmerican family-finance 


OR those women who look to Modern 

Priscilla for counsel and guidance in 
the many problems confronting the home- 
maker, 

Thomas Nixon Carver 

of the Department of Economics of Har- 
vard University, and an internationally 
famed Economist, has written an article 
on “How the housekeeper can be truly 
economical.” 


Nor is this the limit of his helpfulness to 
our readers, for during the coming year 
he will, as a member of our Advisory 
Council, be always at the service of our 
more than 600,000 Priscillas*. 


Priscillas* study to buy wisely in order 
that they may buy more of the things 
their homes and their families need — 

And if reaching these shrewd, well- 
informed “purchasing agents” is your 
object, you can find no more effective me- 
dium than this “Trade paper of the home.” 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


New York . BOSTON Chicago 
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Ds advertising is prop- 
erly planned it accom- 
plishes two things— 


increases sales and . 


simultaneously de- 
creases costs 


We are not satisfied 
with any other kind 


If your advertising is 
not up to this stand- 
ard, we would like to 
talk to you 


aN 


McCutcheon-Gerson 


Service 
64 West Randolph St. 
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In the meantime he had made 
another trip to the Exposition, 
mounted the roof, made accurate 
measurements and in a few days 
called on me to inspect the flags 
which he had himself unfurled. 
He also discovered that our flag- 
ropes were not of the proper sort 
and replaced them at a trivial out- 
lay. He had covered my needs in 
a study on my requirements, and 
it did not require any selling 
effort on his part to obtain an 
order for a set of flags of all 
nations, Exposition flags and sev- 
eral sets of pennants. 

When the flags were delivered, 
each foreign flag was marked on 
the tie hem with the name of the 
country represented and _ alto- 
gether this was one of the most 
pleasing purchases I had ever 
made. 

The young man’s success was 
due to the fact that he employed 
salesman’s foresight, studied the 
need of his prospect and was then 
equipped to cope with any argu- 
ment or surprise that might have 
turned up. He was a real sales- 
man. The other was a messenger. 


Coal Company to Advertise 


“1922 will reward advertisers” is the 
xpressed belief of the Southern Coal 
nd Coke Company, which has been 
ivised that “advertising expenditure 
should be the last item of operating 
sts to be cut in the 1922 budget.” 
|. R. Williams, advertising manager, 
said that not only should advertising 
e on a liberal scale, but it should be 
redicated upon prices based on a m 
st margin of profit and service of the 
ghest standard. The Southern Coal 
nd Coke Company now is working out 

plans to advertise widely its coal, ser- 

e and prices to the trade, using as 
ts slogan and standard for the year, 
Better Coal and Service for Less 


I ney.” 


Ralph Heaton Leaves 
Wurlitzer 


Ralph Heaton, advertising manager 
f the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Cincin- 
vati, has resigned. He will now be 
Hiliated with Charles Ditzel, of the 
Sales Art Co. 


A. Crockett Leaves 
Work 


R. A. Crockett has resigned his posi- 
n with The Procter & Collier Co., 

Inc.. Cincinnati, to join The Johnston 
Hardin Co., printers. 


Agency 
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Find Your Square Dishpan! 
Crevetann, O., Feb. 9, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

With characteristic accuracy and 
directness you, in your “square dish- 
pan” editorial of February 2 issue, have 
driven home in one blow the most im- 
portant and vital need of business, 
though I’m sorry the editorial license 
(eee you to limit it to the year 


Square dishpans are needed—thou 
sands of them—inbred and organic 
conditions, brought about by ill-advised, 
outgrown and “everybody-does-it”” meth- 
ods and practices, clutter, befog and 
hamper every concern in almost, if not 
every, line of business. 

The concern which eliminates those 
obstacles. which penetrates the fog and 
goes with improved methods to the trade 
and the consumer, is facilitated imme- 
diately in its passage to sales leader- 
ship and market control in its line. 

The square dishpan is but a symbol 
of success that has and will come to 
hundreds of concerns from persistent, 
enlightened effort to cyt away the fuss 
and gummed up feathers and get down 
to the obvious. 

The Br’er Rabbit folks took leader- 
ship because they saw and pushed the 
first molasses in cans instead of bar- 
rels—and processes, customs, methods, 
products, etc., have been scrapped by 
many others too numerous to mention 
with results that are known to every 
student of marketing. 

And just lately comes a prominent 
shoe manufacturer with the first im- 
provement in history for fitting shoes 
And fortunately for me. my “un 
average” feet have at last found shoes 
to fit at a retail store—shoes that now 
I can buy over the telephone as I buy 
my hats! 

Again I say to you: 
and I'll expect you to 
record of hits. 


“Bull’s-eye!” 
repeat your 


Paut NeMEYER. 


Tullograph Art Co. Changes 
Name 


The name of the Tullograph Art 
Company, Los Angeles, has been 
changed to the David A. Coleman Co.. 
and the capital increased from $50,00% 
to $100,000. The company makes 
window and store displays 

Leonard Frank is manager of a 
recently established plant of the 
company in St. Louis and Wm. G 
Ebersole, formerly manager of the sales 
promotion department of the Goodvear 
Tire & Rubber Company of California. 
is secretary of the company and 
manager of the Western headquarters. 


Elected Secretary of Vedder 
Service 

R. Mole. for several years 

with international advertis 


has become secretary of 
Overseas Service, Inec., 


Henry H 
associated 
ing agencies, 
the Vedder 
New York. 





“There’s Something Wrong with 
Every Business” 


Wisdom of Inviting Suggestions and Ideas from the “Rank Outsider”’— 
Instances That Show How Unexpected Results Were Obtained 
from the Adoption of Revolutionary and Radical Innovations 


By S. C. Lambert 


HERE is a moral in one busi- 

ness anecdote that gains with 
the passage of years. It has to do 
with the young man who walked 
into the office of a manufacturer 
of ordinary pins and demanded an 
audience, although he was un- 
known. 

“T have heard you have com- 
plained of business,” said the 
newcomer. “Well, I have a prop- 
osition to make to you. If ‘I 
can give you an idea that will 
double your present business in- 
come, and you adopt it, will you 
agree to give me half of the 
increased profit?” 

The manufacturer hesitated, 
then smiled. The stranger must 
be a lunatic. 

Finally he agreed and proper 
documents were drawn up. Then 
the young man supplied the idea. 

“Make black pins as a side 
line,” said he. 

Nobody had ever thought of it 
before and the idea was a remark- 
able success. 

A student of business economics 
has made the startling observation 
that “There is something wrong 
with every business.” The one 
great culminating idea that could 
push an institution up to unparal- 
leled peaks has probably not been 
found. And it is even more re- 
markable to find, in the large 
majority of cases, that these Big 
Ideas, when they do come, are 
apt to be received from outsiders. 

Time and time again it has 
happened that a firm manufac 
turing a certain article cautiously 
attempted a new form of this 
same article or product, and rode 
on it to immediate financial 
records, undreamed of previously. 

This season one of the toy 
manufacturing concerns, identified 
with many novel, helpful, educa- 
tional building devices for chil- 


dren, hit upon the idea of 
marketing a box of small parts 
that, when properly fitted together 
would make, not mere bridges or 
small toys, but actual, full-sized 
mechanisms, such as_ wheelbar- 
rows, roller gliders, wagons, etc 
In other words, when the child 
followed a certain set of direc 
tions, a toy was created that could 
be used in a very practical way, 
then taken apart and another on 
made to take its place. It is pre- 
dicted that in another season or so 
this scheme will forge to the 
front of the company’s sales. 


FLORIDA DISCOVERS THE POTATO 


Growers of potatoes have a 
varying market to meet. Compe- 
tition is keen. The Government 
is constantly experimenting wit! 
soil conditions in parts of the 
country where potatoes have never 
been commercially grown, and 
helping farmers make a go of it 
This is illustrated in the case of 
the northern part of Florida 
Several counties had been hard 
hit by the freezing of citrus fruits 
and there were no other crops to 
fall back on. Whereupon the 
Government pointed out, after an 
analysis of soil conditions, that 
spuds would grow there in fin 
shape. Seven little towns hav 
sprung up and “Hastings Pota 
toes” are now getting famous. 

Idaho has been shipping potatoc 
to the great markets for a numbe: 
of years. No special or sensa 
tional records were achieved 
They were “Just Irish potatoes.’ 
3ermuda had the_ right idea 
Women had been won over by 
peculiar potato color, amon: 
other things. Bermudas were red 
in color and have been a succes 
from the start. 

Then a shipper made a sugge: 
tion to Idaho. 
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FROM YOUR SIDE OF THE DESK 


FTER talking with an advertising agency representa- 
tive, do you ever ask yourself this question: “Would 

he make these recommendations if he were on my side 
of the desk, if he knew my problems, problems of 
finance,-of personnel, of precedent,—if he had to put it 


up to my Board of Directors?” 


Next to a knowledge of merchandising and advertising, 














ve a 
ympe- the successful agency executive should possess the ability 
_— to view your problems from your side of the desk as well 
: : : 
tr as from his own. 
7 Before entering agency work, the executives of this organ- 
anc ai - . i 
of it ization served from five to twenty-five years as advertising 
an of and production managers with concerns of national 
orida repute and they know the problems faced by the busi- 
hard ness executive. In their previous positions they used 
_— advertising agencies and they know how an agency 
yps to ; 
“f the should serve. 
aie There is no obligation expressed nor implied in permitting 
» fin us to look at your problem from both sides of the desk. 
have 
Pota WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 
- Advertising 
ator 
aie 60 HIGH STREET - BOSTON - MASS. 
sensi 
ieved 
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THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


ANNOUNCES A CHANGE IN WESTERN REPRESENTATION TO 


1. A. KLEIN 


544 FORT DEARBORN BANK BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL 


HOWARD |. SHAW BEING IN CHARGE OF MR. KLEIN'S 
WESTERN OFFICE 


THIS CHANGE BECOMES EFFECTIVE MARCH 1, 1922 


W. F. WILEY, 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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“We must do something dif- 


ferent; something that will make 
our potatoes conspicuous in the 
market. And my suggestion is to 
wrap every baking potato, separ- 


ately, individually, in pieces of 
paper.” 
In due time there reached 


the New York market some- 
thing new in baking potatoes. 
The retailer just had to have 
some. The consumer took to the 
idea with a jump. A carload was 
sold in short order. These Idaho 
potatoes were not only wrapped 
individually, in paper, after the 
manner of Western fruits, but 
they were packed in boxes, not 
barrels or bags. From fifty to 
seventy-five potatoes were put in 
one container. The new and often 
unexpected idea can prove the 
m making of an enterprise in any 
ine. It was a novel scheme, in 
tis case, to wrap potatoes ‘and 
then trade-mark and box them. 

A South African representative 
* a packing and shipping con- 
cern made a study of New York 
ind Chicago conditions during the 
W winter months. Then he returned 
o his people and said: “If we 
‘an get prime peaches into those 
mariaate during their off season 
for peaches, we will make a 
fortune. But put them up in 
fancy boxes, wrap every peach in 
olored paper, and talk African- 
raised every minute. I predict 
ve will sweep the market.” 

The suggestion was followed. 
First there went from South 
\frica 300 boxes of fresh peaches, 
lums and apricots, as a trial 
roposition. The shipment was 
lisposed of at once. The peaches 
ld at approximately $5 a box of 


ghteen or twenty, or at about 
ghteen to thirty cents each, 
wholesale! Apricots brought 


ight cents each, wholesale. All 
which gives room for reflec- 


n. 

Ideas! Ideas! Modern business 
hsolutely depends upon them. 
)pen wide the doors to the idea, 
om whatever source. Do not 
lepend entirely upon yourself and 
your own organization. 

The true story is told of a store 
selling photographs and _ records 
iat reported two disturbing facts: 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN raises 120,- 
000 bushels of clover seed 
a year. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 
MICHIGAN'S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN wants your 
business. 

H. EDMUND SCHEERER 

National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 














The “Collegiate's” 
Activities 


Collegiate Special Advertising 
Agency, Inc.—plans and places 
advertising in all student papers 
Nine years’ specialized knowledge 
of student buying power. 

We represent nationally the 
COLLEGIATE WORLD, a maga- 
zine chronicling all collegiate life 
30,000 circulation. Sold on 5, 000 
newsstands. 

The COLLEGIATE PUBLISHER, 
our own trade paper devoted to 
the interests of student publishers. 
Reaches managers and editors 
heavy sperders for their student 
papers. 











Ask us for the COLLE- 
GIATE SALESMAN, 
describing all these acti- 
vities and listing all 
student papers 


Established 1913 


= 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicage 
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To a Big 
Account 
Executive 


An established, well-financed 
Chicago agency of excellent 
reputation will make an at- 
tractive proposition to a high- 
powered Account Executive 
who has proved that he has 
the knack of getting real busi- 
ness. Our plan of organiza- 
tion relieves you of all petty 
detail and allows plenty of 
time for going after business. 
Open negotiations by stating 
briefly the character of busi- 
ness you have handled and 
your advertising experience. 
Replies will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address “M. F.,” 
Box 111, care Printers’ Ink. 







































742 Market Street 











The Fact 
that 


THE 
EVENING 
BULLETIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
uses 
thousands 
of celluloid 
buttons 

is Proof of 
their 
Advertising 
Value. 


WE MAKE 
THEM 


Samples and 
Quotations 


Write 
PHILADELPHIA 
CEBADGE CO. 

Manufacturers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








First, records were not selling 
with as much rapidity as conditions 
justified. Second, some better plan 
was needed for making collections 
from delinquents who were back- 
ward in meeting instalments 
Along came a man with an idea 
Delinquents resented the collector 
who went out arbitrarily to col 
lect. An experiment was tried 
Two tactful women were sent t 
those who were backward in their 
payments, each supplied with neat 
cases containing the very latest 
records. 


DELINQUENTS PAY UP AND BUY 
MORE GOODS 


A special report, compiled, had 
this to say: 

“Ostensibly, these women wer« 
to see that the machines sold wer« 
in good condition and were giving 
satisfactory service. On such a 
mission, they received the most 
courteous treatment. The plan 
soon developed into the women 
being so pleased with the visit of 
the store representative and the 
opportunity to hear those new 
records that orders for records 
were taken in nearly every home 
It rested with the service corps 
whether they sought to collect on 
the overdue instalments in case n 
records were bought. If record: 
were bought, attention was called 
on the bill to the overdue account 
In a surprisingly large number of 
cases, the customer is so pleased 
with the personal service that little 
difficulty is experienced in keep- 
ing the collections up to date.” 

It was a mere road salesman 
inconspicuous in the organization, 
who turned one advertising failure 
into a success. For two years, 
the campaigns had featured th« 
three processes of unfolding and 
setting up a convertible couch, a 
couch that could be turned into : 
bed. 

“Stop running those complicated 
diagrams and talk about th 
beauty of the couch, as a piece o 
household furniture. Make the 
convertible part rather secondary 
and never, under any circum 
stances, attempt to show how thx 
piece is changed from one thing 
into another.” 

At first, they laughed at him. 
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AT A MEETING HELD THIS DAY 
OF THE DIRECTORS OF 


THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS 
WERE ELECTED: 


CHARLES H. EYLES 


PRESIDENT 


LEE E. HOOD 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


FEBRUARY SIXTEENTH. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY-TWO 
































Taking Out the Argument 


Our unit system of recording and 
checking actual time spent on jobs 
is the one recommended by the 
United Typothetae of America. 

It is simple and accurate. 

It is your assurance that you will be 


billed only for the actual time spent 
on your work and no more. 
It has gone a long way towards tak- 
ing arguments and misunderstand- 
ings out of typesetting bills. 


P.J, PERRUSI - N. A. KWEIT 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE CO. 
Typographers - 209 W. 38th St., New York 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 





PHONE FITZROY 2719 | 
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AMONG ALL NEW YORK 
EVENING NEWSPAPERS 


The Globe First 


Decided by a referendum in which sixteen well- 
known advertising agencies took part, voting that 
according to their experience and judgment no 
other evening paper possesses in such large measure 
the elements of 


Newspaper Excellence 


Journalistic character—reliability and fairness—com- 
manding the confidence and esteem of readers. 


Feb. 23, 1922 





Popularity as a Family Paper, by reason of contents 
that commend it to the’ Home. 


Reader preference, or attachment, because of long- 
continued or habitual reading, or partisanship. 


Prestige of age or old-establishment, fame of leadership 
or domination of its field, reputation of success and 
influence. 


Appearance—in typography, make-up, presswork, etc. 


Medium Effectiveness 


Readers responsive to advertising—in the habit of 
noticing and comparing offerings—who have a wide 
range of purchasing ability, whether merchandise be 
“popular-priced” or up to the more expensive, choicer 
grades. 

Presenting the “market-place” aspect in the volume and 
variety of announcements. 

Concentration of distribution in city and suburbs. 
Subscribers gained and held on merit as a newspaper. 
Rate inducement, considering price alone. 

Cleanliness of advertising columns. 


Service to advertisers, in co-operation and the like. 


Not merely assertion or claim, but the recorded 
result of a comparative appraisal of “pulling 
power,” proved .and attested in a canvass of the 
votes by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, eminent certified 
accountants. 


x THE NEW YORK GLOBE x" 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., Special Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Then one piece of copy was put 


out along the lines suggested. 
Returns were immediately satis- 
tactory. 

The salesman had found that 
people did not like the appearance 
of those three mechanical proc- 


esses. It appeared difficult to 
convert the couch into a bed and, 
greatest objection of all, they 
thought the piece of furniture 
nust be clumsy. 

If there is not something 


ictually wrong with every busi- 
ness there is the great, uncovered 
yay-streak ; the basic idea that will 
rove the biggest energizer of all. 


Ihe Press Agent Loses Out in 
Jacksonville 


The Jacksonville, Fla., Chamber of 
ommerce has completed a drive for 
fteen hundred members, which it 
btained by the use of paid advertising. 
\t the outset of the campaign its mem- 
ership committee chairman, an adver- 
sing man, convinced the association 
iat free publicity was not desirable. 
By its use of advertising this chamber 
commerce not only reached its mem- 
rship goal, but also put itself again 
the good favor of business and pro- 
ssional men of the city. The mem- 
rship committee achieved both of 
ese results by making certain that the 
ganization was of the right calibre 
tore it advertised. 

In the newspaper advertisements past 
stakes were frankly admitted, empha- 
s being placed on the fact that any 

-h errors would be taken into account 

the governors in formulating future 
There was a systematic mailing 
ect to prospective members of printed 
tter written along the same lines as 

newspaper copy. Canvassers were 

t out. A series of luncheons and 
e big evening dinner supplied the 
ys and means of maintaining enthu 
sm among the team workers who 
iwassed the city. Many of the city’s 
minent business men gave freely of 
ir time. 


ins. 


New Advertising Agency in 

Philadelphia 
Walter A. Fox and J. B. Mackenzie, 
» some years ago organized the 
sociated Artists of Philadelphia, 
ned an advertising agency in Phila 
yhia under the name of Fox & 
ckenzie. 


Walter D. Gregory with 
“Pacific Industries” 


Walter D. Gregory, formerly adver- 
g manager of Coast Banker, San 
ncisco, has become business manager 
Pacific Industries, a new publication 
lished in the same city 
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WIGGINS 
ish: CARDS 
Does It Pay To Use 


QUALITY 
BUSINESS CARDS? | 


F course it does. Anything 
that helps the salesman to see 
& prospect pays. 

Wiggins Peerless Book Form Cards 
breathe an atmosphere of quality 
and fitiy introduce the house they 
represent 

They come in book form in leather 
binders, with an edge that detaches 
smoothly—always neat—always clean 

Write today for specimen tab and 
further information. 





THE 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South Wabash Ave. 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago 























One of Our 
Partners Has 


Resigned 


This is one of the smaller 
agencies, fully recognized, with 
an excellent record and active 
accounts. 


We need a man who can sell 
the service of the agency, and 
offer to the right man an in- 
terest in the agency, with or 
without capital investment. 

Only a man of undeniable 
ability, acceptable personality 
and assured position among busi- 
ness men will be considered. 


Do you know the man? 


Address “N. F..” Box 


care of Printers’ Ink 


141, 







































Exceptional 
Opportunity for 
Account Executive 


An exceptional opportunity 
is offered to an account exec- 
utive controlling $100,000 or 
more of business. 


The agency which has this 
opportunity to offer is already 
doing a business of $2,000,000 
and is thoroughly equipped to 
render a complete merchan- 
dising and advertising service 
to any class of account. 


It wishes to add an excep- 
tional ‘‘he’’ man to its staff. 
: All replies will be kept 
strictly confidential. Address 
‘“*L. A.,’’ Box 143, Care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











































Advertising 
Agency 
Man 
Specializing in 
Hard Work 


Seeks connection where such 
specialization backed by eight 
; years’ intensive experience in 
} Copy, Space-Buying and 
Mechanical Production will 
enable him to build a worth- 
} while future. 

At present in charge of Pro- 
duction staff of well-known 
New York Agency. 


Address “C.P.” 
Box 148, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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A Railroad Asks Stockholders 
to Solicit Business 


The president of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, A. S. Smith, in a letter 
to stockholders tells them that ‘con- 
ditions now permit the supplying of 
good service for greatly increased 
freight = e¢ and many more pas- 
sengers.” After giving this informa- 
tion he says: 

“Your personal assistance therefore 
becomes important, and you are respect- 
fully urged to contribute whatever 
effort you consistently can toward help- 
ing thus to safeguard the prosperity 
of the company in which you are 
financially interested. Will you?” 

The same letter explains the territory 
covered by the New York Central 
lines. 

It also tells the stockholders that the 
same favor and intefest has been asked 
of all employees, saying: 

“A campaign has been prosecuted to 
interest employees of all departments 
in seeking patronage from all with 
whom they come in contact, and some 
tangible results have been obtained 
therefrom. Employees whose regular 
duties never previously had included 
traffic solicitation in many cases have 
loyally responded to the request that 
they give thought and effort to procur 
ing business. The results, though small 
in individual instances, have been suffi 
cient in the aggregate to he highly 
gratifying.” 


Old Dominion Succeeds 
Jobbers Overall Co. 


The Old Dominion Garment Company 
has been organized to succeed the Job 
bers Overall Company. Lynchburg, Va. 
The new company will offer a line of 
work garments, including overalls, com- 
bination suits and work pants and work 
shirts under their own label. 

The advertising account will be 
handled by the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

The officers of the company are: L. R. 
Hammond, president: S. V. Kemp, 
vice-president; D. M. Barclay, treas 
urer, and M. E. Hickey. secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


Use Press Agentry to Test 
Mediums 


An advertising agency seeking to de 
termine which were the weak and 
strong papers in certain fields adopted 
an unusual plan. This agent, accord 
ing to a bulletin of the Associated 
Business Papers, prepared a _ glowing 
reading notice about the product which 
he sent to every paper in every field 
in which he expected to advertise. The 
papers which refused to print the stuff 
as he wrote it aot the advertising. and 
the papers which did print it were put 
in the discard. 


Ross FE. Lynch has become associated 


with the Tin Decorating Co. of Balti 
more, as advertising manager. 
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DIE ZEIT 


The (Jewish) Times 


The fastest growing Jewish 
daily in America 
DIE ZEIT—The (Jewish) Times, is a newspaper 


of character—stands for reliability and fairness, com- 
mands and receives the confidence and esteem of its 
readers. 


DIE ZEIT—The (Jewish) Times, is neither very 
partisan nor sensational. It upholds the best journal- 
istic principles and keeps the faith with its readers. 


DIE ZEIT—The (Jewish) Times, is the trusted or- 


gan and authority of American Jewry and the leading 
exponent of the world-wide Zionist movement. 


5 4) 9 O 0 0 i 


Our circulation is of a known quality and quantity. 
A circulation made up of a buying element and 
(through the character of DIE ZEIT) eliminates 
those who are unable to respond to any sales message. 


Through the hundreds and thousands of organizations 
whose organ DIE ZEIT is, we bring the advertiser 
directly to the consumer, a method unique in Jewish 
newspaperdom. 


In any unusually responsive market embracing a 
Jewish population of over 1,600,000 in Greater New 
York only, it is essential that your list include 


DIE ZEIT 


The (Jewish) Times 
Published Every Evening 


153 East Broadway New York City 
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The March 
HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


BREAKS 
~ ALL 
RECORDS 


Carries more lines of paid advertising than 
in any one number for past 20 years. 


90% KEYED COPY 
475,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
$1.90 THE LINE 





t 
The Small Town Magazine With a Mission 
THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


NEW YORK 








CHICAGO I. E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. ber 
2003 H i . H. Greener 
Trust Bidg BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 116 W. 39th 
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R. A. Foley Provides in Will 
for Scholarships 


By the will of Richard A. Foley, who 

lied February 6, and who was head of 
the advertising agency bearing his 
name, provision is made for the foun- 
lation of Richard A. Foley Scholarships 
n the University of Pennsylvania, the 
‘atholic High School, and Temple Uni- 
ersity. In addition to these, various 
harities were remembered as well as 
very one of his employees; and fifty 
ooks from his library were willed to 
1e Poor Richard Club, of which he 
as president in 1918-1919. He left 
n estate valued at $228,000. 


Newspaper Man 
with W. L. Hurley Co. 


Albert L. Ingram, for a number of 
ars advertising manager of the Cam 
n, N. J., Daily Courier, has become 
ad of the advertising department of 
the W. L. Hurley Company, Camden 
he Hurley Company operates a chain 
instalment houses in New Jersey, 
nnsylvania and Delaware 


Critchfield Has New Accounts 


The Knape & Vogt Manufacturing 
Co. Grand Rapids, Mich., the Ace 
Moter Corporation, Philadelphia, the 
( nsolidated Gas & Gasoline Engine 
( New York City, and the North 

stern Oil Co., Superior, Wis.. have 

pointed Critchfield & Company as 
ir advertising counsel. 


Will Advertise 1 Lamps and 
Fixtures 
The advertising account of the 
ericolite Co., New York, maker of 
\mericolite lamps and fixtures, has 
n placed with the Hicks Advertising 
e\zency, of New York. 


New Jersey 


Milwaukee Agency’s New 
Account 


M. Elkinton, traffic service organi- 
on, Milwaukee, has placed its adver- 
ng with Hannah-Crawford, Inc A 
spaper campaign is being prepared. 


Business Publication Changes 
Name 


he name of 100%, The Efficiency 
asine, Chicago, has been changed 
100% Management, The E-vecutives’ 
1 Exchange. 


_ At a meeting of the Washington 
Vorticultural Society at Spokane, 
Wash., a plan was offered for the 
ranization of fruit producers through 
t the Northwest for the purpose of 
nching an advertising campaign in 
lf of Northwestern boxed fruit 
»mmittee has been appointed for the 
rpose of interesting growers in al! 
ts of the Northwest. 
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% 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Bank in one week showed 
an increase of reserve from 
58.3% to 65% for week of 
February 16. 


A year ago the reserve 


was 40%. 


Business IS better in 
Atlanta’s trade zone. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


To Manufacturers : 


A successful sales manager must know 
from personal contact the problems 
which confront the salesmen on the ter 
ritory. I believe in helping the sales 
men fight for more business instead of 
fighting them for it. It is on this basis 
that I built a successful eleven-year 
record with the two largest corporations 
of their kind in the United States. 





For the past three years I have been 
associated with an old-established adver 
tising agency as an executive adminis 
tering to accounts. Instead of dividing 
my energies among several manufac 
turers I wish to concentrate on the 
selling and advertising problems of one 
high-grade manufacturer as sales and 
advertising manager. 


I am an organizer; a sales and market 
analyst; have had splendid success in 
directing salesmen; have directed numer 
ous , adverti sing campaigns I am 39 
years of age, married, with a fam ily 
Have college education, good personality : 
am healthy, and a Protestant. I am 
making good money; will require good 
salary and bonus. 

Interested parties please give full par 
tieulars and I will be equally as frank 
Address “B. E..” Box 151, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Tl. 
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Covering a Territory 
without Salesmen 





(Continued from page 8) 
thus keep posted on the glove 
market and also order stock from 
these advertising pages. That is 
an excellent type of trade-paper 
copy. It is a splendid way to 
comb the field for orders the 
salesmen may be missing. Other 
concerns advertise that their men 
are on the road and will soon get 
around to the reader’s town. The 
Lardesman-Hirschheimer Co., of 
Cleveland, goes even farther. It 
advertises: “Our salesmen are 
now on the road. If you cannot 
come to Cleveland (though but an 
overnight trip from most points) 
word by mail or wire will ar- 
range an appointment.” The Van 
Raalte Co. advertises that it has 
complete reserve stocks, and thus 
can fill reorders quickly. The 
Allen Hosiery Company takes the 
other side of the argument, tak- 
ing this note in its trade copy: 
“To avoid the possibility of dis- 
appointment to yourself and your 
customers, we urge all of our 
customer-friends to enter their 
orders at once.” Corliss-Coon & 
Company are using elaborate in- 
serts in business papers to justify 
their central distribution system 
and to prove their facilities for 
filling orders quickly. 

Many concerns, such as_ the 
L. S. Starrett Co., use the trade 
press whenever they wish to an- 
nounce new numbers or to call 
some other news to the attention 
of their customers. These are 
just a few of the many ways 
trade-paper advertising can be 
brought to the assistance of trav- 
eling men. But I have left the 
most important method of all for 
the last. Business papers and 
class papers can be employed to 
scout for the embryonic markets 
which the salesmen haven't time 
to develop unaided. The Pacific 
Lumber Company is a first-class 
illustration of a concern that ad- 
vertises with this object in view. 
There is a lurking market for 
Redwood throughout the bypaths 
of industry, The company adver- 
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tises in a wide variety of publi- 


cations to bring these hidden 
markets out into the light. Once 
they are exposed, the salesmen 
can develop them. 

Practically every kind of busi- 
ness paper advertising is of valu- 
able assistance to salesmen. The 
value of some of it is minimized, 
though, becayse of the indefinite- 
ness of the copy. The more brass- 
tacks is put into it, the better it 


will reinforce the work of the 
traveler. 
Telephones. More and more is 


the telephone coming into use as 
a sales instrument. Practically all 
salesmen use it to a certain ex- 
tent. Once cordial relations are 
established with a customer an 
occasional order can be obtained 
over the phone. It is a great 
time-saver and is most effective, 
provided the salesman does not 
lean on it too heavily. 

Probably the packers, Armour, 
Swift and Wilson, are the most 
consistent users of the phone as a 
sales medium. The packers, like 
most big businesses, use every kind 
of advertising, but they go much 
farther in having their salesmen 
phone customers than do houses 
in other lines. The packers have 
not been inclined to give out much 
information about their telephone 
salesmanship. It is my observa- 
tion, though, that the Armour city 
salesmen are supposed to get in 
touch with their customers either 
personally or over the phone 
every day. The number of per- 
sonal calls they make depends on 
the customer’s importance. It va- 
ries all the way from once ever) 
two weeks to three or four times 
a week and in some _ instances 
every day. An Armour salesman 
told me he has to devote at least 
one hour a day to telephone calls. 
Each day he must call up the cus- 
tomers he is not going to see that 
day. In some instances a dealer 
may receive three or four tele- 
phone calls in a day. It is said 
Armour actually makes more sales 
over the phone than it does by 
personal calls. The retailers like 
the system better because it takes 
up less of their time. 

Of course Armour is particu- 
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WALTER A. FOX and 
J. B. MACKENZIE HAVE 
WITHDRAWN FROM 
the ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
of PHILADELPHIA and 
HAVE ORGANIZED THE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
FOX & MACKENZIE 


1214 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
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The 


Morse Inrernationat AcEncy 


takes pleasure in announcing that, as an- 
other step in the expansion of its service 
to its clients, it has secured 


Mr. Francis Bellamy 


to take charge of its department of Mer- 
chandising and Plans—a work for which 
his qualities, his training, and his inten- 
sive Agency experience happily fit him. 





Its long record in effectively advertising 
products whose names have become 
household words, suggests to other 
Advertisers the service offered by the 


MorsE INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 
(Established 1849) 


449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 30, Cornhill, London 
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larly well situated to do this kind 
of business, having so many 
branch houses. The salesmen’s 
territories are mostly in close 
proximity to the branches. Swift 
and Wilson, because they haven’t 
so many branch houses, are not 
able to use the telephone system 
so extensively. They employ di- 
rect mail as a supplement. Fold- 
ers are sent out frequently and 
postal cards announcing market 
changes are also used. 

Skip-Stop Method of Working 
Territory. The idea of this plan 
is for the salesman to work the 
important towns every trip, to 
cover the less important places 
every other trip and towns of still 
less importance only every third 
or fourth time over the territory. 
Where this plan is followed the 
telephone is also used. The sales- 
man may be making only the 
towns of 5,000 and over. When 
in these places, however, he may 
get customers in. the smaller places 
on the telephone. If he has a 
heavy line of samples, he may dis- 
play them in the 5,000 or 10,000 
town and invite retailers in nearby 
places to see the exhibit. 

This same method may be ap- 
plied to a single city. The sales- 
man calls on his best customers 
every time he goes to that com- 
munity but he visits the second- 
rate prospects only on every third 
or fourth trip. 

This “skip-stop” method has 
many variations. A D. E. Sicher 
& Co. salesman, for instance, may 
call on half his trade for the 
spring season and the other half 
for the fall, selling the year’s re- 
quirements in either case. In 
other cases he may call twice a 
year. This firm, by the way, has 
city salesmen and country sales- 
men. The small-town salesman is 
not, as a rule, able to sell the big 
department-store buyer. For one 
thing, the city trade has to be 
called on much more frequently. 

Selling “Helps” for the Retailer. 
So much has been written under 
this heading that it is not neces- 
sary to go into details here. The 
mere mention of the method is 
sufficient to emphasize its impor- 
tance. Obviously the company 
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Someone Can Use 
This Ability and 
Experience 

Agency or 


Manufacturer 


The wheels must be kept turning. 
Necessity is compelling advertising 
and intensive sales effort. Now is 
the time for agencies to land accounts 
and for manufacturers to prepare to 
meet competition aggressively. 

Better advertising and selling plans, 
better copy, layout and ideas evolved 
in less time and at less cost are 
essential. The situation calls for 
intensive, experienced methods and 
broad vision. I submit that my ser- 
yee are especially valuable at this 

me, 

I want to meet the agency or manu- 
facturer in need of a seasoned adver- 
tising man of proven ability who has 
a record of success as copy writer, 
copy chief, contact man, advertising 
manager and sales manager. 

I offer a wealth of sound, original 
ideas in advertising and selling, fast 
production of quality copy, masterful 
layout, accurate merchandising analy- 
sis, 12 years of broad, diversified 
experience covering many methods 
and commodities, real salesmanship 
and A-l references, 

I can handle mail-order, direct-mail, 
dealer-co-operative and general adver- 
tising with equal facility. I can talk 
to many men in the language of their 
own products. 

My age is 34. Would like to hear 
from agency or manufacturer, Middle 
West preferred but not essential. 
Address “A. D.,” Box 52, Sta, B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


In LOS ANGELES the 


EVENIN 


LEADS ALL other daily papers, 
morning or evening, in circulation. 


LEADS ALL other daily papers 
in advertising gains, 1922 vs. 1921. 

















Covers the evening field com- 
pletely. Many advertisers use 
it exclusively. 











Representatives: 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bidg. 


























Art and Production 
Man Wanted 


The man we want knows how to make 
an illustration interpret an idea; how 
to make a Production Department 
function smoothly and steadily; and 
how to keep a Promotion Department 
one step ahead of the men on the 
street. 

He can make rough layouts and 
sketches; he can select and buy the 
necessary art work for several widely 
different accounts, each of which de- 
mands exclusive and distinctive treat- 
ment; and he can produce typography 
and engravings that are, at least, 
equal to the best in the business. 

He = Ra and a systema- 
tizer ; his promises and 
makes | — . work for, or with, 
him keep theirs. 

Interesting work, steady progress, 
and a worth-while salary in a New 
York Agency is offered the man who 
can fill the bill. But he must FILL it. 

Address “‘S. R.,”’ Box 149, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














































Leading newspaper in metro- 
politan western city seeks cir- 
culation manager with knowl- 
edge, initiative and ability to 
work with organization. Sun- 
day circulation now more 
than 100,000. Daily circula- 
tion also over 100,000 mark. 
Kindly state qualifications in 
first letter which will be 
regarded as confidential. 


Address “S. J.,” Box 144, care 
of Printers’ Ink 




























Garamond 
PRESS INCORPORATED 
NTELLIGENCE and taste are 
elements that contribute quite 


as muchas mechanical knowledge 
to the production of finer printing 


357 W 36ST + L’acre 2440 
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| that keeps window displays, coun- 
ter cards and other “helps” work- 
ing for it in dealers’ stores is 
sure of a hearty welcome for 
its representatives whenever they 
call. The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
United Drug Company, Earl & 
Wilson, Hart Schaffner &. Marx 
and the Mennen Company are 
a few organizations that have 
cultivated the retailer so assidu- 
ously that he never gets a chance 
to think how long it has been 
since a salesman of these compa- 
nies has called. 

It is important that the dealer 
be given real help, though, and 
not just talk. Tons of literature 
are shot at him every year, ex- 
tolling the merits of merchandise 
which he already has in stock. 
What he wants is not laudation. 
The fact that he already has the 
goods proves this. What he needs 
now is something to help him sell 
his stock. That is the only kind 
of dealer “help” that will also 
help the salesman. 


(The other nine methods will be de 
scribed in next week’s issue of Printers’ 
Ink.) 





Lorimer Soap Account for 
Chicago Agency 
Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, have secured -the 
account of the Lorimer Soap Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Fluffy White 
soap flakes and Fluffy White washing 
machine soap powder. Newspapers in 
the Middle West and trade publications 

will be used. 





S. H. Jones Makes a Change 
in Pittsburgh 


S. S. H. Jones, manager of the adver- 
tising service department of the A. W. 
McCloy Company, Pittsburgh, has 
joined the staff of the William G. John 
ston Company, also of Pittsbugh,- as 
manager of the direct advertising de 
partment. 





New Account for 
Hall & Parker 


The advertising account of the 
Machen Electric Manufacturing Com 
pany, Philadelphia, electric specialties, 
has been placed with Hall Parker 
advertising agency of that city. For 
—. present, business papers will be 
used. 
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eA nnouncing 


GROESBECK 
HEARN 
& HIN DLE 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
350 MADISON AVE 


NEW YORK 


An Advertising A gency formed by 
Kenneth Groesbeck, Alfred. Hearn, 
and John C. Hindle, all formerly 
assoctated with The Harry Porter Co. 


cACCOUNTS 


Tue Bituincs & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., Tod: and Forgings 
Topp Suipyarps Corporation, New York, Ship Construction 
Hersert Roystone, Inc., New York, Zoi/et Preparations 

Wurre Fuet Ow Encineerinc Corporation, New York, Os/ Burners 
Geo. W. Goeruats, Inc., New York, Industrial Engineers 
Horrman & Hauck, Inc., Woodhaven, L. 1., Food Products 
Agromarine Piane & Motor Corporation, New York, F/ing Boats 
F. T. H. Bacon, New York, Building Management 

Tue C. & G. Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Gas Engines 

Wricut Asronauticat Corporation, Paterson, N. J., Aero Engines 
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Are Y ou Getting Y our Share 
of Businessin New England? 


New England is made up of two important markets: the 
industrial centers and the farm market. 


Feb. 23, 1922 


There are 156,564 farms in the New England states. 
The value of their total crops during 1920 amounted 
to $305,010,000. 


51.4% of these farms have telephones—a criterion of the 
wealth of this farm market. 


New England farmers as well as industrial workers are 
progressive and prosperous. 


To get your message before these two great markets at 





one cost, use the fifteen home daily newspapers. 


These 


papers, published in the strategic jobbing centers, cover 
in each case the surrounding smaller towns and agricul- 


tural communities. 
territory thoroughly. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 31,681 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON CT., DAY (®yvening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C, 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10, 434 A. B. C. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. PAioxa"4 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150, 000 
. FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with Pra 110,000 


LOWELL, MASS. COURIER SENDER 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


Combined, they blanket the entire 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 874NDarp 


& Mercury 
Daily Circulation 28,555 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 

TELEGRAM 

WORCESTER, MASS. TELEGRA 
Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 43,955 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 


POST 
TELEGRAM 
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Providence Working for Better 
Business 


In an endeavor to establish a Better 
Business Bureau in Providence, R. I., 
the Town Criers, advertising club, has 
pledged $9,600 toward a required $15,- 
000. Subscriptions have been made by 
department stores, newspapers, banks 
and investment houses. The amount 
reported was ledged at a_ meeting 
addressed by Soanb B. Mills, sales 
manager of the J. L. Hudson depart 
ment store of Detroit; Alfred B. Koch, 
general manager, LaSalle & Koch 
department store, Toledo, and William 
P. Green, field secretary, National 
Vigilance Committee 


New Accounts for Thornton 
Purkis 


The Canadian advertising of Kum-A 
Part Kuff Buttons, made by the Baer 
& Wilde Company, Attleboro, Mass., 
has been obtained by Thornton Purkis, 
Toronto and Montreal. Another new 
account of this agency is Newman, 
Sweezey & Co., Limited, Montreal, in 
vestment bankers. 


Leaves Curtis Publishing 
Company 
Frederic Rueckert, who has_ been 
with the Boston office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, is now in charge 
of sales promotion and advertising work 
for the Cowan Truck Company, Boston. 


Dress Accounts for Hicks 
Agency 
The Silver Costume Company, and 
the M. Goldstein Corporation, dress 
manufacturers, New York, have placed 
their advertising accounts with the 
Hicks Advertising Agency, New York. 


Joins Boston Envelope 
Company 


Ralph R. Clifford, formerly of the 
idvertising staff of Current Affairs, 
Boston, has become associated with the 
Boston Envelope Company. 


Piggly-Wiggly Profits in 1921 

The Piggly-Wiggly Corporation. chain 
store system, reports net profits of 
$233.985 for the year ended December 
31, 1921. 


Frey Agency’s New Account 


Reilly & Lee, Chi cago publishers,’ 
have put their advertising in the hands 
of the Charles Daniel Frey agency, 
Chicago. 


The Adams-Pragoff Company, Bos- 
ton, has secured the account of the 
Mooers-Wright Company, New York, 
manufacturer’s agents. 
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Maine 


is One of the 
Three states 

in which more 
people live in 
homes free 

and clear of 
mortgage. than 

in rented quarters. 


Portland 


is Maine's Largest City! 
The Evening 
Express 


is Maine’s Largest Daily! 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 











a Bureau of 


Canadian 
Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
through its Bureau of Canadian 
Information, will furnish you 
with the latest reliable informa- 
tion on every phase of industrial 
and agricultural development in 
Canada. In the Reference Li- 
braries maintained at Chicago, 
New York and Montreal is com- 
plete data on natural resources, 
climate, labor, transportation, 
business openings, etc., in 
Canada. Additional data is con- 
stantly being added 
No charge or obligation 
attaches to this service. 
Business organizations are 
invited to make use of it. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Montreal, P. Q. 

335 Windsor —. 

York 


icago 
Me : ‘Gk St. Madises A Ave. at 44th St, 
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The main offices 
Printers’ Ink of PRINTERS’ 
Offices INK, in New 
York, were damaged by fire on 
the early morning of February 
17. The loss was confined to ma- 
terial equipment—the subscription 
lists, index files of the research 
department and all important 
office records being preserved in- 
tact. There may be a slight delay 
in filling new subscriptions, but 
assurance is given that the cir- 
culation department will very 
soor be functioning as usual. 
Three hundred inquiries a week, 
on the average, are received by 
the research department from 


Fire in 


PRINTERS’ 





INK Feb. 23, 1922 
advertising agencies and manu- 
facturers. The fire occasioned 
no delay in replying to these re- 
quests for information relating 
to articles that have appeared in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

We wish to thank all who 
offered assistance while the offices 
were uninhabitable—especially the 
Business Training Corporation, 
which made room for the ac- 
commodation of the editorial de- 
partment while its own quarters 
were being restored, and _ the 
Charles Francis Press, which has 
provided quarters for the cir- 
culation department. 


When the Is it advisable 
New Manage- when new man- 


agement comes 
ment Takes into an organi- 


Hold zation to make 
radical and sudden changes in 
fundamental policies and person- 
nel? Should not changes that are 
contemplated be taken up slowly 
after due consideration and a 
complete knowledge of the facts? 
The answer seems obvious and yet 
the new broom in the person of 
new Management sometimes seems 
to believe that a clean sweep of 
executives is necessary, and that 
the change in management means 
also an immediate change in fun- 
damental policy, even though that 
policy is founded upon long expe- 
rience and sound business prac- 
tice. 

A company, let us say, came 
into financial difficulty because it 
issued too many short-time notes, 
neglected to write down inven- 
tory, expanded too rapidly, or 
made some other mistake closely 
connected with the financial policy. 
Is that any reason, when a new 
president is installed, he should 
decide to cut out the jobber and 
distribute direct to the dealer, 
change from a general selling to 
an exclusive dealer policy, elimi- 
nate the trade-marked, advertised 
leader and sell a long line of mer- 
chandise to other manufacturers to 
dispose of under their own brand 
names? The new management of 
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one company, it is understood, is 
seriously contemplating a change 
of the latter sort, although the 
product has been long and favor- 
ably known to the ultimate con- 
sumer. In this particular case the 
new management came in pri- 
marily because of a disagreement 
among the board of directors on 
a question entirely distinct from 
merchandising policy, 

It would seem that when new 
management takes hold the safer 
and more logical course would be 
to make changes in that particular 
part of the business which, after 
a thorough study, is shown to 
need the change most, and then 
to make other radical changes 
only as they are found essential. 

The new management is con- 
fronted with the problem of 
making good just as was the old. 
Overnight changes in sales and 
merchandising policy have a great 
habit of disturbing morale all the 
way down the line. Some Schemes 
of distribution take years to be- 
come firmly established. If this 
year’s new management will learn 
lessons from the past in similar 
situations, it will take the old 
adage of “making haste slowly” 
very much to heart. 





What’sin When casting 
about for the 


a Name? title of a booklet 


or other piece of advertising 
literature, advertisers may well 
remember Shakespeare’s_ well- 
known question. For, in cases of 
this sort there is apt to be a 
great deal to the name or title. 

Armour has a cook book called 
“Pastrv Wrinkles.” It had been 
advertised with good results. The 
booklet’s purpose was to promote 
the use of lard. Later on another 
recipe book was issued. This 
concerned itself with Armour’s 
Star Ham. It was called “Sixty 
Ways of Serving Ham.” The 
two booklets received practically 
the same amount of publicity. 
Yet today Armour is getting fully 
fifty calls for “Sixty Ways of 
Serving Ham” to one for “Pastry 
Wrinkles.” 

There is little doubt that the 
difference in pulling power can be 
ascribed largely to the name. 
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One is definite. The other is not. 
“Sixty Ways” did the trick. 

The book publishers know the 
selling value of a good title. 
Often a book will be held up for 
several months so that the best 
title may be obtained. “If Winter 
Comes” is a fine example of a 
most successful book with an at- 
tracting title. 

Advertising booklets can be just 
as attractively tagged. The Ar- 
mour incident is proof conclusive 
that a little thought is well worth 
the mental strain involved. 





He Who One national ad- 
Gets vertiser who had 


the good for- 
Slapped tune to come 
through 1921 with a showing on 
the right side of the ledger said 
that if he had not been stampeded 
out of his good judgment during 
the first six months of the year 
he would be in better shape now 
to start his new campaign. 

“His curious compiaint is that 
he did not spend so much for 
national advertising during the 
last year as he planned to spend. 
And the still more curious reason 
is that he lost his nerve some- 
where in the middle of the year 
and canceled some of his space 
contracts. 

Other concerns will probably do 
the same thing this year. It is 
not that they lose faith in adver- 
tising but that for a moment they 
lose faith in their own proposi- 
tions, and when a man does that 
he finds himself cast for the 
clown’s part and like the clown 
he is likely to get slapped. 

Advertisers who have been un- 
able to decide what it is best to 
do may think with profit of the 
De Laval Separator Company— 
what it did during 1921 and what 
it plans to do during 1922. 

Said Francis J. Arend, presi- 
dent of the company: 

“The growth of our company 
has gone forward in poor years 
as well as good; in fact, if any- 
thing, it has gone forward faster 
in years of crop failure and 
economic depression.” 

The reason for this condition 
is, as Mr. Arend points out, that 
the farmer during bad times is 
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brought to realize more keenly 
than at other times the many 
advantages of dairying and thus 
it is that dairy development, upon 
which the success of the De Laval 
business depends, receives its 
greatest impetus. 

This might sound as though the 
De Laval company is just lucky, 
that it had the good fortune to 
start in the right place and that 
it has been helped by a gratuitous 
rushing together of atoms over 
which it has never exercised any 
semblance of control. 

A glance at the advertising 
plans of the company will quickly 
correct any such impression. The 
success of the company is built 
up in a peculiar way upon the 
success of its customers. Here 
perhaps is an explanation that a 
few advertisers may have missed. 
When the proposition offered to 
the consumer will actually make 
him a more useful or efficient 
member of the community, the 
manufacturer not only stands in 
the way of his own progress when 
he fails to advertise, but by such 
failure he actually takes some- 
thing of value away from the 
consumer. 

That the De Laval company is 
today in its present healthy and 
prosperous condition is due in 
large measure to the vision and 
energy with which it has shown 
the farmer how to advance his 
own prosperity through the wise 
use of the cream separator. 

He who will get slapped this 
year is apt to be he who loses 
faith in his own proposition. 


Sour-Faced Business men 


may be classified 
Optiniom = into three dis- 


tinct categories, with reference to 
their attitude toward future busi- 
ness conditions. There is the 
pessimist and his opposite, the 
optimist. The one has such a 
rosy outlook on life that he can 
see no need for curbing his activi- 
ties in various directions. As a 
result he rushes in where angels 
fear to trade. The out-and-out 
pessimist, of course, is without 
salvation. 

The executives, who belong in 
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the third class, may be called 
either sour-faced optimists or 
smiling pessimists. They are 
easily distinguishable by their 
tendency to act on the principle 
“we shall make business good,” 
rather than “business is going to 
be good.” Flag-waving, predic- 
tions that are merely expressions 
of a wish rather than of a fact, 
and similar effervescing are en- 
tirely outside of their line. They 
view the commercial horizon, 
fully cognizant of the clouded 
skies, and yet courageous enough 
to be willing to meet whatever 
comes. It is this sort of mental 
attitude that is the real formula 
for prosperity. 


Wells-Ollendorf Agency Has 


T 
New Accounts 

The Wells-Ollendorf Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has secured the ac 
count of the American Fruit Products 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Avalon Grape Concentrate, a new grape 
drink. A newspaper campaign is being 
planned. 

This agency has also sectired the 
account of the Multi Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of gas 
distributors for automobiles, for which 
automotive trade publications will be 
used. 


E. G. Deane Joins David A. 


Coleman Co. 

Earle Glenn Deane, who resigned as 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Twinplex Sales Company, St. Louis, a 
short time ago, has joined the David 
A. Coleman Company, producer of 
window and store displays under an 
oil paint process, as sales manager. 
He will have his headquarters at St 
Louis. 


Changes in Henry Disston & 


Sons 
W. L. Lewis, who for the past two 
years has been in the advertising de 
partment of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.. 
saws, etc., Philadelphia, has resigned. 
He will be succeeded at Henry Disston 
& Sons by C. H. Hoban, Jr., formerly 
assistant advertising manager of the 

Charles Beck Company. 


Marshall C. Johnson Joins 


“Modern Hospital” 


Marshall C. Johnson has joined the 
sales staff of Modern Hospital Publish 
ing Company, Chicago. He was with 
System on the Farm, now The Field 
Illustrated and System on the Farm, 


‘for three years, and has most recently 


been with the Corn Belt Farm Dailies, 
Chicago 
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To My Friends: 


“Our World” is to appear on March 
22nd, with a first edition of 100,000 
copies. The low rate of $200 per page 
has been established and advertising in 
the first number will be billed, subject to 
the regular cash discount, sixty days after 
publication. 


With the bill will go a statement of the 
actual circulation delivered. If the adver- 
tiser feels that it is inadequate he is asked 
not to pay for it. 


I should be delighted to send to anyone 
interested, a full outline of my new pub- 
lishing plans and a few straws showing 
how they are being received. A leading 
Western agent sends his check today for 
$45 subscribing to the magazine for his 
fifteen most important clients; a great 
organization sent out an announcement 
about “Our World” to its members that 
has brought more than a thousand replies 
in four days—just two straws. They 
seem to show favoring winds. 


Your copy for First Issue must reach us by March 7th 


HERBERT S. HOUSTON 
The Houston Publishing Company 
9 East 37th St., New York 


EDWIN MULLER, Advertising Manager 


Western Office: New England Office: 
COLE & FREER, Cc. B. BLOUNT, 
Peoples Gas Building, Tremont Building, 


Chicago Boston 
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MAIL ORDER 
PUBLICATIONS! 


Want Business? 


In behalf of one of our cli- 
ents, we would like to have a 
sample copy, and rate card, of 
every publication in America 
carrying premium Mail-Order 
advertising. 

GLASER ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 
80 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


r—A GOOD JOB— 


For a college educated advertising man, 
26-30, actually experienced in planning 
campaigns, merchandising and writing 
copy, a position can be made immediately 
in a New York agency. The right man 
works himself, not others. He is a 
Christian gentleman, healthy, ready to 
prove on a modest starting salary. 

The future opportunity is of the rare 
kind that deserves consideration of those 
few young executives who look ahead 
five years. 

Please give complete history, state 
minimum salary acceptable and enclose 
recent photo, which will be returned. 
Address in mutual confidence, 

PResIpDENT, Box 142, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 




















WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


AS Melanie 


A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors 
A Library Comprising Millions of ‘Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan nie, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New Y [ Bditor-in-Chief 


MAXWELL 
SERVICE BUREAU 


P. 0. Box 113 BALTIMORE 


FOR ADVERTISERS & AGENCIES: 
SPECIAL COPY 













SLOGANS Economical 
TRADE-MARES Because 
SKETCHES You Only 
LAY-OUTS Buy 


SALES PROMOTION Actual 
DIRECT-MAIL-AIDS Service 
COLOR PRINTING 
[DISPLAY PROBLEMS§ 
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McCutcheon-Gerson Service 
Adds New Accounts 


The McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has secured the 
following new accounts: Lyon Metallic 
Manufacturing Company, Aurora, IIl., 
manufacturer of steel specialties; The 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Company, East 
Chicago, Ind.; Milwaukee Rolling Mill 
Company, Milwaukee; Liberty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago; Costmeter Com- 
pany, Boston, manufacturer of rapid 
reference files; Leadbetter Laboratories, 
Chicago, manufacturer of — 
toilet preparations; Western Warehous 
ing Company, Chicago, and The Rowley 
Cc ompany, hicago, manufacturer, of 
women’s ey: 


Joins R. Sykes M Muller Agency 
in Toronto 


Walter Willison has joined the staff 
of the R. Sykes Muller Co., Limited, 
and will be located at the Toronto office 
of that agency. Mr, Willison was for- 
merly head of the educational depart- 
ment of the Canadian Food Controller’s 


office, afterward war correspondent of 
the Canadian corps in England, and 
until recently head of the editorial de 
partment of the Canadian Reconstruc 


tion Association. 


Boston Paper Merchants’ 
Appointment 


Samuel S. Talbot, who has been with 


the C. M. Rice Paper Co., Portland, 
Me., for a number of years, has been 
added to the selling force of the A 
Storrs & Bement Company, Boston 


He will cover Maine, 


paper merchants. 
Portland. 


with headquarters in 


New Accounts with Cincinnati 
Agency 

Two accounts recently placed with 
The Prather-Allen Advertising Com 
pany, Cincinnati, are The Vational 
Sprin Company, Newcastle, Ind., 
manufacturer of Trainor Springs for 
automobiles and trucks, and the Hy 
drosal Laboratories, Cincinnati, 


Leaves Chicago to Join 
Baltimore House 


Frank G. Ball, formerly advertising 
manager of Albert Pick & Company, 
hotel ouffitter, Chicago, has become 
advertising ‘manager of the American 
Wholesale Corporation, Baltimore, 
wholesaler of general merchandise. 


D. C. Culbertson with Allied 
Paper Mills 


C. Culbertson has joined the 
Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
as director of sales for their products 
in the Eastern territory. He will have 
his headquarters in New York. 
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When— | 
RINTERS’ INK 


—called on 





Nice-looking girl hands Joe Wilson, Editor of 
Salesology, business card. Wilson looks at it— 
smiles—and indicates with an overlapping grin 
that he will see the caller. 


Enter good-looking chap named Carroll Moore, 
Chicago Office of Printers’ Ink. 


CONVERSATION 


Moore: Hello, Mr. Wilson. Have been reading over several 
copies of your wonderful magazine lately and it looks like a 
winner to me. 


Wilson: Thanks. (Very talkative.) 
Moore: You ought to tell it to the world that SALESOLOGY 


is so good. 
Wilson: You mean the advertising and selling world? 


Moore: Absolutely. I know that a good many devotees of 
Printers’ Ink would like to see a copy of it. 


Wilson: I'd like every reader of Printers’ Ink to see it. And 
if you-will give me an idea I will dope up a page of copy and 
tell the world they can have a free sample of the current issue. 


Moore: Why not repeat this conversation? 
Wilson: No; I'll just repeat—SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 
Moore: Don’t you think a coupon will help? 


Wilson: Sure. And here it is. 


Joe Wilson, Editor, 
SALESOLOGY, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Please send me a FREE sample copy of the current SALESOLOGY. 























Little 


Classroom 


The 


HEN a salesman calls on a 

grocer to introduce a new 
product he is sometimes obliged to 
work at a disadvantage, especially 
when the grocer is without a 
clerk and is in charge of his store 
alone. A customer is apt to come 
in at any moment and interrupt 
the psoceedings. 

The Schoolmaster stood in a 
grocery store the other day and 
saw a salesman make a solicita- 
tion that was a great deal more 
effective by reason of customers 
being in the store than it would 
have been without them. 

The salesman was there when 
the Schoolmaster entered, stand- 
ing at the counter among three 
or four women, just as though he 
were a customer waiting for his 
turn. When his turn came, he 
ordered two or three items, paid 
for them and moved along the 
counter a little way where he was 
still in sight of the storekeeper 
and the other customers, several 
more having entered the store 
while the salesman had been wait- 
ing. He took from his sample 
case a portable heating outfit, an 
aluminum pan and what appeared 
to be an eight-ounce bottle of 
some sort of liquid. 

* * * 

Needless to say, everybody in 
the store watched him closely. 
The first thing he did was to light 
his heating outfit, after which he 
proceeded to make a demonstra- 
tion of his product, which was 
one used in preserving fruit. The 
demonstration took but afew 
minutes, and when he finished he 
passed samples of the product to 
the grocer and the women cus- 
tomers for them to taste. Then 
he. explained the preparation he 
had for sale, told the women how 
much it cost and what it would 
do in the preserving of fruit. 
Three of the women present said 
they would buy it. 

The entire proceeding occupied 
but five minutes’ time. When the 
salesman turned to the grocer, his 





Schoolmaster’s 





solicitation carried authority anc 
conviction. He made a sale in far 
less time than it would have beer 
possible had he attempted to d 
it in the ordinary way. 

* * * 


Banks are discovering man) 
new ideas in advertising, but th: 
Schoolmaster believes that th 
latest plan of the First National 
Bank of Miami, Fla., is amon, 
the most unusual and striking. 

This bank advertises in a spe 
cial list of publications with copy 
written to appeal to its indi 
vidual readers. Thus, in motor 
boating magazines, the motorboat 
enthusiast 1s reached through a 
channel that might be impossible 
in any other way. 

Thousands of boats take the 
Inside Channel route down to 
Miami every winter and it was 
this knowledge that made a spe- 
cialized appeal logical. Here is a 
quite characteristic piece of text: 

“Out of the frozen North, down 
the East Coast, to a wonderful 
land of sunshine and flowers 
Back to Miami, where old mem- 
ories will be revived, old friend- 
ships renewed. A royal welcome 
awaits you. Upon your arrival in 
Miami, one of your first consid- 
erations will be your banking 
connections. If you are not on 
of our old customers, you will be 
pleasantly surprised to find that 
the service and facilities of this 
bank are as complete as any to 
which you have been accustomed.” 


Community Plate has hit upon 
an idea for a trade publication 
advertising series that presents a 
very powerful sales argument, in 
the estimation of the Schoolmaster 
and members of the Class, who 
have mentioned the campaign. 

It was rather startling, som 
time since, to see pages for this 
product appear that swung widel 
away from convention and all tha 
had been done before, and an 
argument advanced that would 
serve as a powerful theme for the 


, 
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The Retail Tire Business 


is covered exhaustively, but not 
exhaustingly, in an intensely prac- 
tical manuscript now ready for 
publication by 
—A Progressive Publisher 
2—A Co-operating Tire Manu- 
facturer 
3—A Vulcanizing Equipment 
Maker 
The book covers every phase of 
the tire merchandising and repair- 
ing business. It is beautifully 
illustrated with photos of modern, 
up-to-date retail and repair estab- 
lishments, including nearly 100 
specially made photos illustrating 
every step in practical tire repair- 
ing and vulcanizing. It will make 
a book of about 300 pages. 
The author was for 10 years editor 
of a national automobile trade pub 
lication. In addition he operated 
his own retail tire selling and 
repairing business fo. more than 
three years. The book is not ama- 
teurish. It is a finished product 
Address S. X Z., 
Box 145, Printers’ ink. 























Some National 


Advertiser 
Can Use Me 


Young man (22), experienced news- 
paper reporter and advertisement writer . 
and solicitor, college trained and espe- 
cially adept at writing interesting 
copy, making attractive layouts and 
composing sales letters, is determined 
to make good in your organization. 
He believes he would be a valuable 
assistant to your advertising manager, 
and will attend to details and help 
plan all kinds of advertising ; Christian ; 
clean habits; cheerful; I. C. S. grad- 
uate; married. Address “G. K.,”’ Box 
150, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
“Hours don’t count—the job 
to be done is the thing.” 


































QUALITY in printing should 
be the first consideration. Very 
often the securing of a job 
hinges on price. That’s impor- 
tant, too. But what a client 


really wants after all is the high- 
est quality procurable at the 
lowest possible cost. Upon that 
basis WE secure business—and 
hold it. May we prove it? 


THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 E. 28th ST., NEW YORK 
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retailer while selling the goods 
across his counter. 

“Stainless Steel Knives” is the 
working slogan. 

Every housekeeper knows what 
it means to keep the average stecl 
knife in condition. Acids make 
the blades unsightly, and it is an 
arduous task to clean them, al- 
though the most efficient powders 
and polishes may be used. 

Striking illustrations are used 
for the special Community cam- 
paign. The character of these 
pictures can be gained from a 
current display in two colors of 
one of the Stainless Steel Knives 
being drawn through a big yellow 
lemon—the most severe of tests 

Here is a sales argument that 
is positively irresistible as far as 
the housekeeper who knows is 
concerned. For a time at least, 
it is far better to pick out an 
impressive novelty idea connected 
with an article than to dwell on 
beauty, patterns or picturesque 
generalizations. 

= 

When an advertiser whose prod- 
ucts are ordinarily used by adults 
makes an honest-to-goodness effort 
to find out where children may b« 
interested in them, he immediately 
brings his goods before an audi- 
ence of several million units. It 
makes small difference whether 
the children are to be interested 
as actual users or are merely 
appealed to as spectators, on the 
principle that adults, particularly 
parents, are always interested in 
anything that interests children. 

The Russia Cement Co. is doing 
this in a very clever way in con- 
nection with its advertising of 
Le Page’s Glue. There is a pic- 
ture of two children at play with 
this caption, “Mother, what can 
we do now?” 

Immediately the Schoolmaster 
is able to catch a picture of chil- 
dren all over the land finding this 
picture in a magazine and carry- 
ing it to “Mother” for her to read 
it to them. And Mother, if the 
Schoolmaster’s experience as a 


parent counts for anything, is glad 
to read: 

“There never was a boy who 
did not like to play with soldiers. 
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A Well Established, Successful 


Building Material Manufacturer 
Has Several Openings for 
Ambitious Men! 


About the Company! 


The company is solidly established 
with ample working capital and a mer- 
eantile rating of more than $1,000,000 

The product is nationally known as 
b-ing head and shoulders above com 
petitors’ in quality, In the face of 
strenuous competition the Company has 
become in less than nine years the 
world’s largest producer in its line. 

Now with grcater production at hand 
the Company is ready to dig deeper and 
more intensively into marketing. Until 
about a year ago production was always 
overs id, so that sales possibilities have 
as yet been hardly scratched. 

The organization is small, cordial, and 
friendly, composed of two-fisted, red 
blooded team workers. Seldom does an 
executive leave the Company The posi 
tions now open have just been created 


Our Requirements Are 
Exacting! 


The salary will be based upon actual 
past results and experience of applicants 
and will be in ratio to the opportunity 
offered, but providing appointee can 
demonstrate his worth by hard and _ in- 
telligent work, we are of the opinion 
that there will be no difficulty in 
adjusting future compensation. 

If you are looking for an ‘‘opportunity,”’ 
let your reply convey an impression of 
the kind of man you are. Make it tell 
why you believe you are the right man 
for the job. 

Give details as regards past experi- 
ence and connections, age, salary desired, 
and any other information you may 
think necessary for us to intelligently 
consider your application 

Or, if you know cf some ambitious 
worker who possesses any of the follow- 
ing qualifications, we will appreciate 
your telling us about him. 


A Keen, Experienced, 
Ambitious Assistant 
Sales Manager! 


The man we want is 30 to 40 years 
of age who has had several years of 
selling experience, plus experience as a 
sales executive of some progressive com 
pany, possibly a paint or roofing company. 

He must have a keen, well-balanced 
mind—he must be capable of analyzing 
products and markets for the purpose of 
recommending and executing policies that 


will appeal to jobbers and dealers. He 
must have judgment, enthusiasm, initia 
tive, good leadership, a clean reputation, 
pleasing personality, and above all loyalty. 


Assistant Advertising 
Manager! 


Ambitious young man with real adver- 
tising experience to handle details of 
department. 

Ability to write strong, reason-why 
copy and publicity articles, and knowl- 
cdge of good typography and mechanics 
of advertising, essential. 

An excellent opportunity for some fel 

w now with large concorn to connect 
with smaller cne where his ability will 
count for more, 

Weare national advertisers and do a 
large amount of direct-by-mail adver 
tising 


Sales Correspondent! 


The man we want must be capable of 
writing strong, cordial, convincing sales 
letters to follow up salesmen’s calls as 
well as to reply to inquiries received 
by mail. 

He must have had experience in sell- 
ing by mail. He must have the faculty 
f judging, analyzing and visualizing 
correspondence. P 

The position offers a good opportunity 
for an ambitious man who is desirous 
of becoming a part of a growing 
organization with ambitions and ideals. 

In applying for this position submit 
typical letters you have written as a 
sales correspondent. 


Export Sales Manager! 


We want some bright young man of 
pleas'ng personality to take the nucleus 
of our present expert business and de- 
velomit into the larger dopartment which 
it can be made. 

Applicants for this position must have 
had executive experience in sales prono- 
tion in foreign countries and must 
understand foreign trade. 

For the man who has the ability and 
knowledge to create foreign sales, this 
p»sition offers a splendid opportunity 
for the future. 

This man will be responsible for the 
rebuilding of our Foreign Department, 
and we hope to have him profit accordingly. 

All correspondence will be treated in 
strict confidence. 

Address “W. D.,’’ Box 147, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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American fiumberman 


Published in CHICAGO 


wh 
is cut or sold. 














Sram New oR 


Milline rate $.004 


ae I have 500 trucks under con- 
tract to carry a 9 ft. “‘spec- 
tacular’’ (enamel sign). Will 
a lease outright or in part to 
leading advertiser. Consider: 
your 100 to 590 spectaculars 
ME (ransported all over New York 
City and suburbs at a tiny 
fraction of the cost of ordi- 
GE ovary spectaculars. Details 
without obligation. Address 
“T. M.,” Box 140, care of 
MR Printers’ Ink. 


UTO-MOTION 
ADVERTISING 


2-Color 
Printing 
Exceptionally low costs on 


fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 





We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24% in. x 35% in. 
Finest color work at cost far 

low any flat-bed equipment. 


Address “ R ”, Printers’ Ink 
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In the magazines of the past few 
years there are dozens of pictures 
of real soldiers, guns, tanks, gen 
erals, which he can cut out and 
mount on cardboard with little 
props to make them stand up. He 
can make armies and navies. 

“The fashion pages of maga- 
zines will furnish whole paper 
families to be cut out and mounted 
on cardboard for the little girl 
who likes paper dolls. Le Page’s 
will stick the edges of paper and 
cardboard together smoothly all 
around.” 

A half dozen other suggestions 
follow. 


There may be many members 
of the Class who have never 
thought that children might be 


interested in their products. Let 

them think of it, is the advice of 

your Schoolmaster. 
+ x * 

While the Schoolmaster was 
attending the theatre recently he 
was interested in and rather sorry 
for the candy boy. Before the 
curtain rose on the first act the 
boy appeared with his customary 
boxes of candy and used a selling 


argument something like this: 
“Candies! Peppermints, caramels, 
almonds. All kinds of candy!” 


For some reason this talk didn’t 











THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
OF NEW YORK 


and how to reach it 100%. Repair Shops, 

Service Stations, Fleet Owners, Accessory 

Dealers—all of this great Metropolitan 

Trade, the wealthiest market in the world. 

Drop me a line for information. 
FRANK M. DAMPMAN 

98 Park Place, New York City 
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When the cur- 
Schoolmaster 
exactly one 


ell much candy. 
iin went up the 
ad seen him sell 
mall box of candy. 
But during the second act inter- 
1ission the candy boy changed his 
ictics. 
He appeared with only one car- 
m of candy, which contained-a 
ozen boxes of chocolate almonds. 
“Page & Shaw’s Chocolate Al- 
ionds. Twenty-five cents a box,” 
vas his new selling argument. 
\nd within seven minutes he had 
id the whole dozen boxes. 
It was a splendid example of the 
ork of Old Man Specific. When 
the boy had been offering candies 
vaguely as candies he found it al- 
most impossible to get a rise. But 
as soon as he showed that he had a 
definite, accepted brand of candy at 
a definite, reasonable price he had 
little trouble in getting rid of his 
stock. 
When it comes to making quick 





sales there is no aide like Old 
Man Specific. 
John A. Roalefs, formerly with the 


Mays Advertising Service, Charleston, 
Va., has joined the Henry E. Snow 
alk a New York. 
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Does Your Organization 
Need This Man? 


He is prolific and original in merchandis- 
ing and advertising ideas, he knows the 

C.’s of consumer psychology and 
how to write and sell the idea. 

Experience: Advertising manager, 
sales manager, direct mail, knows na- 
tional advertising. Age 38, married, 
credentials Al. 

The man I want to meet is at the head 
of a large business or the head of a New 
York Advertising Agency. 

“ACTION,” BOX 146, CARE OF 

PRINTERS’ INK 





The readers of Kocn’s List or RalLRoaD 
MAGAZINES earned 


$2,773,000,000 


last year. This List reaches 75% of all of the 
railroad men in the United States. The rail- 
road family consists of ten million men, women 
and children. If you are interested in this 
field and want to reach these people you can 
do so through old, established magazines spe- 
cially edited for railroad men and women. 
National advertisers of all kinds and of course 
all of the mail-order advertisers use them 
steadily. Send for Rate & Data Folder giving 
survey of Field. 


Koch’s List 
of Railroad 
Magazines 


People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
512 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


Reduces cost of selling. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, published 
monthly, tells how to write Sales- 
Producing Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
House Magazines. Current copy 25c. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


413 pages. 148 illustrations 
Everything you want to know about 
advertising packed into one handy 
volume. Contents—Copy. Tyve. Lay- 








outs. Engravings. Catalogs. Fo'low- 

up. Sales Letters. Trade-mark Law. 

Money back if desired. 

international Correspondence Schools 
Box 7151D, Scranton, Pa. 








composition 


by a personnel specially adapted to the 


interpretation of layouts. Day & night. 
GARAMOND PRESS INC 
Longacre 2440-41 


357 W 36StNY : 








Mailing Lists -Multigraphing -Addressing - Mailing 


Complete Mailing Service a 
SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 
Boston Providence 


Worcester 
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San Francisco Bank Appoint- 


ment 


Miss Mirian Jackson has become pub- 
licity manager of the American National 
Bank of San Francisco, and of the sey 
eral other California banks under the 
same ownership. She was at one time 

yublicity manager of the Wells Fare 
Nevada National Bank, San Francisco. 


Toledo Scale with United 
States Advertising Corp. 
The Toledo Scale Company, Tolex 
O., has placed its advertising account 
with the United States Advertising Cor 
poration, Toledo, A _ direct-mail ca: 
paign, which will be supplemented 
trade paper, newspaper and magazii 

advertising, will be started. 


Burnham & Ferris Agency 
Changes Name 


Rufus Bradford Burnham_has_ take 
over the interest of Henry Ferris, ] 
in Burnham & Ferris, advertising 


agency, New York. The business will 
be continued under the name of Rufus 
Bradford Burnham. 


Sherley Hunter with Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 


Sherley Hunter, for the last tw 
years with The George L. Dyer Com 
pany, resigned February 15 to go with 
the copy staff of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Ine, 


John Buchanan, head of the Joh 
Buchanan Advertising Agency, Boston, 
has been elected president of the Plate 


Glass Insurance peepee ts Boston. 





If on Want an 


OFFICE MANAGER 


I may be the man you are look- 
ing for. 

I am 27 years old; have a good 
education; am married; have best 
of references. 

I have had sound and extensive 
experience in office management, 
but am looking for a new connec- 
tion. 

Any reliable concern, anywhere, 
that is interested, may reach me 
by writing to 
“L. N. W.,” Box 152, care of 

Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., 
New _New York Soom 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 
cents. 





“PRINTERS 


cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 
Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


Ink” cost fifty-five 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Advertising Man now preparing Direct 
M Matter for small manutacturers 
devote two hours daily to your ad 
ertising. Very reasonable rate. Finkel, 
6 Boulevard, Je rsey City, ae 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 

New York City 





Old-fashioned prices. Dosz- 

ens of uses for these pop 
ular |.ttle “‘spots.” Drawn 
to yeur order, $1.00 cach. 
2 inches square maximum, 
Box 618, Printers’ Ink. 





N. E. representative for a national pub 
tion would like to add a live trade 
ublication desirous of representation in 
is territory. I have a Boston office and 
well known amongst the advertising 
ternity. For further details write to 
Box 635, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL publishers’ represen- 

tative of many years’ experience 

ar who can furnish unlimited refer- 

ces seeks well-established publication 

reputation on a commission basis. 

Publications in experimental stage will 
1ot be considered. Box 633, P. 








Special Assignment Writer and Re- 
search Expert, covering Detroit and 

nity, will make thorough surveys 
ni prepare special articles for news 
papers, trade journals, magazines and 

se organs. References furnished 
and confidential assignments accepted 
Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 





ONLY DAILY FOR SALE 
progressive Western city of 
10.000; gross income for 1921 over 
$100,000; no debts; no competition; job 
plant connected; good-will of community 
enjoyed; tangible assets over $30,000 
Requires $18,000 cash to handle. Ad- 
lress Box 636, Printers’ Ink. 


over 





MAN AND MONEY 
Both needed by established New York 
State Advertising Agency to handle its 
new accounts. The money does not need 
to have advertising experience, but the 
man does. He must have merchandising 
experience as an account executive and 
copy writer. Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 








| 











BEFORE YOU BUY 
sell or invest in a Publishing Busi 
ness, consult with the Harris-Dibble Co., 
297 Madison Ave., New York, and be. 
assured that you have completely covered 


or 


your interests, 
_____HELP WANTED _ ; 
Wanted—Artist who has had both ‘adver- 


tising agency and engraving house expe- 


rience, who can write pulling copy as 
well as make good drawings. Reply, 
Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising or ‘Premium ‘Salesman. 


$150.0) up weekly. Most complete and 
novel advertising service. High-class 
man only. Ralph Korngold, Mgr., 3164 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 

WANT ED 
Letterer and Designer. Good Position 


Howarp-Wesson-ComPany, 
Art sts-Engravers, 
Worcester, Mass. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 


County ‘distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
D.exo, Cal. 


WANTED—Estimator and typo- 
graphical layout man. Northwest- 
ern Ohio Plant. Box 608, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising Solicitor, reliable, hi g h- 
grade man of proven ability for Chicago 
and nearby States. Knowledge of hard 
ware prospects preferred. Good oppor 
tunity. Act quick. Address Profitable 
Retailing, 1024 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Agent » wanted in every city in America 
to sell an inexpensive new article that is 
needed for daily use in every office and 





home. Easy seller, good profits. Perma- 
nent, exclusive arrangements possible. 
Write for . particulars, mentioning this 


publication. P. O. Box 1158, City Hall 


Station, New York City. 


WANT FIGURE ARTIST 

who does pen and ink well. Must devise 
and draw situations in color containing 
people who look natural, human and 
appealing. Good salary and good future 
for steady man who can forget the 
bright lights and “‘stay put” with a live 
organization in a live and growing 
art field. Send samples with letter. 
Wilson H. Lee Advertising Service, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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SALESMEN acquainted with buyers and 
who can obtain orders for sales check 
books can make favorable commission 
arrangements with leading Chicago con- 
cern in this line. Wirth Sales Book Co., 
Dept. P, Chicago. 








ARTIST—We need another all-round 
artist, good on figures and lettering. Pre- 
fer young man of sufficient experience in 
commercial field to place him past be- 
ginner’s stage. Starting salary moderate, 
but future is promising. Send samples and 
detailed letter, stating past experiénce, 
age, salary desired, whether married. 
TAUBER ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





A high-grade salesman to take specified 
exclusive territory selling on liberal com- 
mission basis to automobile dealers a 

Jsed Car Merchandising Plan, showing 
dealers how to move Used Cars profit- 
ably. The field is mest attractive, quick 
returns and permanent connection as- 
sured. We are not after opportunists 
nor men wanting to take a “‘flyer.’”’ This 
is not a soft snap, but a real opportunity 
for men with the determination to suc- 
ceed, to get into business for themselves 
and make real money. Address Box 629, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Copy Man 


The Advertising Department of the 
Vacuum Oil Company has room for a 
copy man 
who can write clear, 
rative and sales copy— 
who knows layouts and make-up— 
who will fit himself for a better 
job by virtue of initiative, resource- 
fulness and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility— 
who is able to look ahead a few 
years to see a very large oppor- 
tunity. 
Write stating age, religion, present posi- 
tion, experience in detail. salary expected 
and reasons for wishing to change. 
Only mail applications will be considered. 


Advertising Manager 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
61 Broadway New York 


forceful nar- 





MISCELLANEOUS 





LITTLE ADS are making big money for 
numerous advertisers, Let us show you 
Catalog of selected lists, prices, free on 
request. Scott & Scott, Adv. Agency, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York. 





Desk Space—Direct-by-mail advertising 
man who handles several accounts can 
obtain desk space in a bright office 
on better-than-usual terms. Every con- 
venience. Box 634, care Printers’ Ink. 





House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; rompt 

delivery, close co-operation. STR KER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


AGENCY PRODUCTION MANAGER 

Well experienced in manufacturing d 
tail; type, layout, engravings, _— 
etc. Available now. Address Box 60), 
Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager—To take fu! 
charge of advertising of new, rapid 

growing magazine on straight commi 
sion basis, Twenty Thousand Circulatix 

now. Box 620, Printers’ _Ink, 


Advertising Assistant, young man, 
years old, broad experience in nation 
outdoor advertising campaigns and son 
experience in other media, desires a pos 
tion. Box 627, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN (20) desires connectic 

wtih New York advertising agenc) 
Willing to start at the bottom and 
learn the business. Not particular about 
salary. _Box 626, 626, Printers’ Ink. 


- 'T¥YPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
Man thoroughly experienced in Agency 
requirements and printing, with broad 
selling experience, ready for engagement 
Address Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 


Anatomical Artist—Free Lance—adver 
tising corrective shoes, corsets, any prod 
uct that needs knowledge of anatomy, 
art, color. Illustration of books. Ani 
mated movies. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES & ADVERTISING MANAGER 
15 years’ oer a record in staple and 

specialty lines. Capable of creating pr 

ductive organization or improving exist 

ing one. Box 631, Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Want a Western Advertising 
Manager? Have Chicago Office. Now 
representing New York financial weekly 
Prefer representative trade paper. Want 
additional connection. Address “F.H.E.., 
727 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Five Thousand Dollars Plus Services 
I have this amount to invest in a small 
but substantial advertising agency located 
in New York City, having need of my 
services. My advertising experience cov 
ers a period of over 5 years. At present 
I am planning and writing business 
bringing advertising for a large manu- 
facturer. Box 623, Printers’ Ink. 





























WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


AGENCY COPY CHIEF, now 
handling big national accounts, 
wants $5000 position, East or 
West. Age 35, ten years in 
the game; all changes have 
been voluntary. ‘‘Delves into 
the recesses, able to write 
convincingly and layout at- 
tractively; will deliver real 
service.” Mention 11744. No 
charge to employers. 


Fernacos EXcHanGe, Inc. 


Twine NarlL.Bioe. Serineric.o, Mass. 
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YOUNG MAN (28), familiar with lay- 
ts, copy and mechanics of advertising, 
sires position in agency. Salary sec- 
lary. Highest references. Box 638; 

Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS!!! 
\ian thoroughly familiar with Advertis- 
Agency and printing requirements 
Box 610, care of 





en to proposition. 
l'rinters’ Ink. 





Young Woman as assistant to advertis- 
g or production manager desires posi- 
n New York City or vicinity. Agency 
d department store experience. Com- 
tent; references. Box 619, P. 


SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
a weekly textile journal warts propo- 
tion offering larger opportunities. Box 
640, care of Printers’ Ink. 





mae aed —Young woman, eend elnee 

tion, pleasing personality, thorough expe- 

nce in typography, layouts and fashion 

py writing, at present connected with 

N National advertiser, desires change. Box 
. Printers’ Ink. 


Your Good Man Friday 


Advertising Manager—I believe I 
in develop into a capable assistant. 
Apt at learning.. Glutton for detail 
work. I am 19—have had two years of 
high school and almost four years of 
gency experience, Opportunity first, 
then salary. At present employed as 
Assistant Space Buyer but desire change. 
“There’s a Reason.’ Address Box 614, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO 


\dvertising man, college ed., age 26— 
ve yrs. exp. with large national adv.- 
alv, mgr. newspaper. Expert on lay- 
) ts—good copy—direct mail—posters. 
Wants ass’t’s job in bank, dep’t store or 
ther large adv. or layout wk. in agency, 
or full chg. in smaller organization. 
Exp. in art visualization. Now employed, 
but want future in Chicago. Box 622, 

Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


who has produced new 
business at the rate of 
$500,000 annually ; accus- 
tomed to handling na- 
tional accounts; formerly 
branch manager for out- 
of-town agency; with a 
thirteen - year record of 
achievement desires to 
make a change. Box 625, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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A MAIL-ORDER SPECIALIST who is 
bringing one client $2.00 net profits on 
every $1.00 in advertising and for a 
big mail-order house moved $405,000 
of merchandise considered unmovable, 
will prepare your advertising, circulars 
or catalogs on a part-time basis. Box 
637, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 





With exceptional administrative ability 

- organizing — merchandising — advertis- 
ing. Open for engagement with a com- 
pany of sufficient scope to warrant the 
services of a real producer. Location 
of no moment. Box 630, Printers’ Ink Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, sev- 


eral years’ experience on dailies 
and manager for a number of years of 
one of the livest dailies in the Middle 
West, wants a job with some paper that 
needs a young, aggressive hustler to 
build up its advertising department, both 
local and foreign. Write to Box 613, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








N. Y. PURCHASING EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly experienced in publishing, 
printing, newspaper and large corpora- 
tion purchasing. Practical and execu- 
tive printing and office management 
experience. A close buyer. Know New 
York market and vendors and the real 
meaning of service. Accustomed to 
work, and produce under pressure and 
catry responsibility. Best credentials 
from previous employers and vendors as 
to business integrity. Box 617, P. _I, 


BUSINESS ORGANIZER 
and experienced executive, fifteen years’ 
successful experience establishing meri- 
torious, properly financed propositions. 
Complete comprehensive organization, 
advertising, sales, etc. Compensation en- 
tirely on commission basis in accord with 
results achieved, small drawing account, 
simply as evidence of principal’s faith 
in venture. Box 632, Printers’ Ink 


A Versatile Young Women 
Experienced in editorial and com- 
mercial work, also house-organ 
editing; clear, forceful writer; 
good correspondent, expert secre- 
tary; executive ability, ingenuity ; 
desires position in advertising or 
publicity department or agency. 
Box 628, Printers’ Ink. 

















. . > 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely. fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with 

all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, 
durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 


insuring 
Interlaken 
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Three forms of Outdoor Adver- 
tising—Painted Display, Poster 
Advertising and Electric Dis- 
play—each with distinctive 
functions to perform, afford 
every advertiser the opportunity 
of having a message-conveyance 
service suited to his individual 


needs. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
HARRISON BROADWAY 
relell Q FIFTH ave 
OnGR aT 25 %™ ST 

BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES OPERATING IN OR 

REPRESENTING OVER 6500 CITIES ANO TOWNS 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUILDS SOUND ENDURING BUSINESS 
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JOBBER INFLUENCE 
of The Chicago Tribune 


Two hundred and ninety-six grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, auto accessory, and electrical jobbers in 
seventy-eight cities of Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois, outside Chicago, were asked 
what Chicago papers they read. 


It was found that 81.4% of them read The Chicago 
Tribune, and only 3% read any other Chicago 
paper and fail to read The Tribune. 


In addition to its influence in hundreds of 
thousands of homes, The Chicago Tribune 


functions as a trade paper of extraordi Be 5 
strength. Write for The Tribunes ie J 


of Facts. wate 


The Chicags Grins 


512 Fifth Ave., Tribune Bldg., Haas Bidg., 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
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